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The SEAMAN TILLIT mills, chops and shreds 
green manure and other organic materials 
uniformly throughout the full tillage depth. 
Rotary tillage with the TILLIT greatly encour- 
ages the development of soil bacteria needed 
to decompose and convert that rich organic 
mixture into humus. 


Tillage produced by the SEAMAN TILLIT holds 
an abundance of air. And because the tillage is 
loose and friable the proper amount of soil 
moisture is retained; excessive evaporation and 
surface run-off is prevented. 


Now. since the rapid growth of the essential 
soil bacteria and the promotion of the nitrogen 
cycle depend largely upon the air and moisture 
in the soil, it is evident that rotary tillage with 
the TILLIT encourages the natural processes 
that lead to higher germination, hardier dis- 
ease-resistant crops and bumper yields. 


Moreover, because in most conditions only one 
trip is needed with the TILLIT to prepare a 
finished seed-bed, a great saving in labor costs 
and time can be added to the list of profitable 
advantages. 


Plan your next season's tillage-with the TILLIT. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, 


ABUNDANT HUMUS---FASTE, 


SEAMAN TILLIT 
3 ft. tillage width. 
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other noxious 
Here’s a concise, readable booklet 
“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” 
which is yours on request. 
It is profusely illustrated 
and describes experiences 
with rotary tillage 
that cover over 20 years. 









Write for your copy today. 





| 396 NORTH 25th ST! 
nc. MILWAUKEE 3, WISC¢ 


































HOOVE 


Edmund Rapp, Milford, Illinois, wanted to know what 
would bring best results in his own fields. So he put cost! 
Colloidal Phosphate to a comparative test with his favorite 

chemical fertilizer, 3-12-12, in a field of corn. Results 





76 bushels per acre at a cost of per acre. Colloidal 
Phosphate brought 83 bushels per acre at a cost of $2.50 


MARLAND ... Triple - Action Product 


Just as Colloidal Phosphate is the natural source 
of phosphorus, Marland (greensand marl) is rich 
in potassium plus many trace elements. Marland 
releases these elements from insoluble form in the 
soil and feeds them to the plants as needed. It 
loosens and opens hard soils, binds sandy soils, 
regulates moisture and stimulates soil organisms. 
Marland absorbs sun heat in early spring, warming 
soil for earlier crops; also holds high moisture con- 
tent, thus cooling soil during hot and dry weather. 
While Colloidal and Marland may be used separate- 
ly with good results, the two combined assures 
practically everything needed for ideal soil con- 
ditioning and heavy growth. 


New! NATURAL CONDITIONER 
for Alkaline or Acid Soils 


This Hoover product (from volcanic ash, proved so 
successfully in the Rio Grand valley) has 45% or- 
ganic value, 30% trace minerals, 15% sulphur and 
1.5 P.H. value. As a result, it is ideal for alkaline 
soil... bringing down the P.H. value and adding 
the necessary organic material. Will also bring up 
P.H. value where an acid condition exists. And 
the mineral action helps create nitrogen in the 
soil. May be used effectively with Colloidal Phos- 
phate and Marland. 


FREE BOOKLET describing all Hoover 
soil conditioners and showing many test 
results, dealer inquiries invited. Write to- 


Dealer inquiries invited. 


per acre. 
And that is typical of results secured by farmers 
for Colloidal Phosphate brings better 
results in practically any soil or climate. Action is imme- 
were decisive. The chemical fertilizer produced a yield of em, 
require... 
and produce growth. Digestible is the word for it! 


Here Are Results 
Farmer's Own Tests with 
that great Soil Builder... 


the country over, 


at 


13% Lower Cost 
Of a 





COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE 


Think of it...9% bigger yield at 13% lower 








WHATCOLLOIDAL 
PHOSPHATE AND 
MARLAND DO... 


Swecten soil; counteract soil 
acidity. 

Lower cost of fertilization. 
Build up reserves of plant 
food. 

Improve soil quality and tex- 
ture. 

Improve mineral content and 
quality of crops. 

Conserve and retain moisture 
in soil. 


Hasten maturity; increase 


quantity and quality of 
crops. 
Sei. let, 4 when 
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mixed directly with seed. 
Can be broadcast or drilled 
with seed, thus saving cost of 
advance application and one 
complete discing job. 
Promote growth of bacteria 
and soil organisms. 

Feed freely through any ferti- 
lizer distributer. No special 
equipment needed. 

Blend with soil and all other 
forms of fertilizer material. 





And both are non-toxic to man, 
animal, soil, plants or machinery 
(mever cause rusting or corro- 
sion). 





HOOVER SOIL SERVICE, 


Gilman |, Illinois 














The Solitary 
Organic Farmer 


Why Keep 
Struggling? 


We Must 
Preserve Press 
Freedom 


Balance Needed 
In the Soil 


... Memos to Farmers 


The place of an organic farmer in his community is 
often not a completely pleasant one. Although in his 
own heart he knows that he is farming by the most sound 
and natural method, the people around him look upon 
the organic farmer as a man walking apart from the 
main stream of life, a man not content with the ways of 
his fellows. Even if he succeeds, his neighbors will not 
always come to him and follow his example. And if he 


fails, he has no county agent or extension service to 
turn to. 


But there are two kinds of support that a man needs to 
keep going. One is the support of his fellow men and 
the other is the security of his own soul. And of the two, 
the knowledge within yourself that you are doing right 
is the most important. 


The controversy over organic farming is becoming more 
heated, and at times when harsh words are spoken it is 
comforting to have the support of your own soul. The 
latest thorn is the statement by Commissioner Crawford 
of the Food and Drug Administration that possibly there 
should be some way to control the publication of in- 
formation about organic farming and gardening. (Next 
month the full story will be printed.) Of course, the 
public would not stand for limitation of freedom of the 
press, but the fact that a public official has made such a 
statement is an ominous warning. 


It is almost impossible for man to decide exactly what 
food a plant needs. That fact was borne out by recent 
experiments at the Texas Experiment Station. It was 
found that forage fertilized only with nitrogen and 
potash did not meet minimum phosphorus requirements 
for proper animal nutrition. Plants that were presented 
with an abundance of two elements did not have the 
initiative to hunt for the other basic element. Similar 
trouble can occur even when balanced artificial fertilizers 
are used, as it is difficult for the average farmer to decide 
just what his plants are hungry for. 


The Organic Farmer 
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Some pioneering doctors have long claimed that the use 
of insecticides is one major cause of polio. But the more 
orthodox members of the medical profession have scorn- 
ed that point of view. Now comes evidence from the 
National Foundation of Infantile Paralysis that the 
incidence of polio was twice as great in 1952 as it was 
in 1951. It is also interesting to note that insecticides 
became more powerful in 1952 and their use more wide- 
spread. What will happen if this trend continues? 


Experiments conducted in the state of Kentucky since 
1913 have shown that rock phosphate is at least equal to 
superphosphate in its ability to increase yields, if the two 
are compared on a cost basis, reports the Kentucky Ex- 
periment Station. In addition, the rock phosphate is 
constantly building up reserves of nutrients in the soil 
which the Kentucky agronomists feel will be of extra 
benefit in years to come. 


The deadly systemic insecticides which work inside plants 
instead of on their surface are now being used for food 
crops in England and her colonies. Originally, makers of 
these highly poisonous chemicals said that they were to 
be used only on non-edible crops. There seemed to be 
no apparent way to get the insecticide out of an apple 
once it was in. The English, however, are using systemics 
anyway on apples, hops and strawberries. 


The liberties that some people are taking with living 
organisms these days are beginning to stagger one’s sense 
of fair play. On December 18 the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that it was possible to inject lindane 
—a very poisonous insecticide—into the bloodstream of a 
cow in order to enable her to do her own insect killing. 
Any fly biting her would drop dead. Can the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be thinking that such large doses 
of poison in an animal’s blood will leave it unaffected? 
And what about the people who eventually eat the meat? 
These days when new poisons come out every few weeks 
or oftener even people are becoming immune to thoughts 
of poisons. But sooner or later these insecticide people 
are going to wish that they had started from the begin- 
ning with the positive approach of preventing insect 
multiplication rather than killing the bugs after they 
have had the time to build up in numbers. 


The balance of plant nutrients can be important in 
insect control also. A report from the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station shows that red mites on beans increased 
as potassium was added. Although it is difficult to draw 
any specific conclusions from this piece of evidence, it 
does indicate clearly that plant nutrition and insect 
attack are definitely related. 
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Other Power Equipment Does So 
MANY. sily and So Well! 





M-E ROTARY TILLERS do a wonderful soil- 
working, soil-building job! Gardeners 
and growers everywhere—truck farm- 
ers, florists, nurserymen, fruit grow- 
ers, many others — acclaim it the fin- 
est equipment they’ve ever used! 


NEW! The M-E 


Small in Size and Price -But MAN! 
What a Job it Does! 


Greatest little power tool ever made 
for home gardeners! Tills, cultivates, 
weeds, mulches — easy to handle in 
small plots, corners, close to shrubs. 
2% HP engine, 12 in., 16 in., or 20 in. 
swaths, M-E’s famous universal non- 
winding tines (guaranteed against 
breakage). Attachments available 
soon. See your M-E Dealer for demon- 
Stration and full details today! 





Feet ae alfa 








ROTARY TILLER 


NOW YOU CAN DO your hardest job in one operation . . . Do many 
jobs with one machine! Prepare a perfect seedbed quickly and 
easily . . . improve the soil at the very same time! Cultivate, weed, 
and compost, too, without adding attachments or changing tines! 


M-E NOT ONLY SAVES TIME AND LABOR IN WORKING SOIL — it also 
can save you hours and dollars in dozens of ways with fifteen 
“plug-in” attachments for year ’round jobs! 


AND REMEMBER THIS: M-E Rotary Tillers are properly powered, 
precision-built, scientifically developed . . . the ONLY rotary tiller 
with variable wheel and rotor speeds for controlled soil aggrega- 
tion . . . the only one with universal, non-winding, self-sharpening 
tines — guaranteed against breakage. See your M-E dealer for a 
demonstration soon! 






vg) FREE BOOKLET! Fully illustrated, tells story 
of Rotary Tillage, shows complete M-E line. 


(- Ask your M-E Dealer or write 


M-E, 325 Marion St., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
y* L1Os 
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ME: R ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Right Is First Consideration 
Of Organic Farmers 


Dear Sir: 

I read with a great anger the story 
of the persecution of Dr. Mobbs in 
your November issue. Has corruption 
become a prime force in our society, 
even in the field of agriculture? 

If so, I can imagine no greater 
tragedy, for long have the tillers of 
the soil, the men closest to nature and 
the ways of God, stood for the in- 
tegrity and moral right of free men. 

Ignorance and greed, sociologists 
tell us, have been the two corrupting 
forces that have most hampered man’s 
rise to civilization. They are behind 
the wanton and complete waste of 
some 282,000,000 acres and the con- 
tinuing destruction of 775,000,000 
more. Because of ignorance and/or 
greed, we kill off our wildlife, let our 
farms float down the rivers, and throw 
away our money burning up garbage 
that could produce food for us. We 
even dare to laugh at the Chinese, 
who put their human wastes on the 
soil—while we dump it in our drink- 
ing water! 

This stupidity and moral corrup- 
tion is the worst evil we face today, 
an internal enemy stronger than any 
external one. When money is put be- 
fore personal integrity, when millions 
of dollars in advertising—often under 
false or misleading claims—are put 
into the sale of such substances as 





chemical soil conditioners, then honest 
men must shudder. 

One thing I have found in every 
organic farmer I have met; a con- 
science, a sense of ends deeper and 
greater than himself, that makes him 
say in everything he does to his land, 
“Am I doing right?” 

Mrs. Ernest Powell 
New York City 


Honesty Unquestioned 
Dear Sir: 

Recently I read a leading article in 
a well known chemical magazine de- 
ploring the organic attack upon chem- 
ical fertilizer. 

Resentment was stressed against the 
organic attitude which appears to the 
writer of the article as an attack, not 
upon their intelligence, but upon the 
innate honesty of fertilizer manufac- 
turers. 

Under the conditions which have 
evolved from one’s inability or lack 
of desire to understand or work with 
nature in accordance with the plan of 
creation, we find today that for one 
reason or another people are given 
shots of this and doses of that to cure 
their deficiencies. 

If we are kind we will not question 
the honesty of those who produce or 
administer potent drugs and recognize 
that they are treating an emergency 
in the best way they know. 


(Continued on page 71) 
The Organic Farmer 
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Improve your soil PERMANENTLY 





One test plot on this field 
was untreated. Another 
received manure, lime- 
stone and finely ground 
rock phosphate (MLP). 
Notice the comparative 
yields. 









...and realize increased yields and profits 
— this year’s crops 
we 





High Test 
Non-Acid 
Adi Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Foely Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


Natural Rock Phosphate stays in the soil until it is used up by growing 
plants. One low-cost application will keep your soil phosphorus-rich for 
years ahead. Because it is dissolved by root acids in the process of plant 
growth, rock phosphate must be finely ground for quick results. 


To insure maximum benefits the first year, as well as the years ahead, 
ARROW-BRAND Finely Ground Rock Phosphate i is ground extremely fine 
So fine that 70% passes through a screen of 325 meshes to the inch. 


Get quicker returns from your soil-building investment with ARROW- 
BRAND Finely Ground Rock Phosphate. 
SSCS SESE eeeeeeeees WRITE FOR LITERATURE and PRICES SSSSeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 


804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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ry Double- Action Kaylorite 


Natural Minerals For 


1. Your Crops 


or 
2. Your Stock 


Here’s the only 100% natural 
mineral product offered to you 
for use as a soil conditioner or 
as animal feed supplement! 





You know KAYLORITE as a natural product containing 8% 
total marine potash and a whole host of essential trace miner- 
als. You know plants and animals need these vital elements 
(lack of just one or two can impair normal development) . 
Thousands of farmers like yourself are using KAYLORITE to 
prevent profit-robbing mineral deficiencies. 

Bruce Hoffman, Maryland farmer, uses KAYLORITE minerals 
for both plants and animals. KAYLORITE in his soil gave 
him “a bumper crop” of alfalfa from a field that had been 
“dying out” ...a yield of “large and heavy grains” .. . oats that 
“had never shown up as well before.” After feeding KAY- 
LORITE minerals directly to his cattle, Hoffman reported 
“my herds are free from any of their former diseases and are 
entirely healthy.” 

AND... THERE’S NO LOSS NO MATTER HOW YOU 
USE KAYLORITE. As a soil conditioner, it does not leach 
out. It stays in the soil until used by the crops. While it’s in 
your soil, it works to improve it. When used as a feed supple- 
ment, any portion of the minerals not assimilated by the ani- 
mals is passed on to the farm in the form of rich manure. 
KAYLORITE minerals give you full value no matter how you 
use them! 


KAYLORITE has been used at a U.S. Agri- 
cultural Experimental station with top results KAYLORITE 
on tobacco and on follow up crops of wheat CORPORATION 
and clover. Others report outstanding results 
when applied to vegetables, pastures, lawns, 
greenhouses, fruit and nut orchards. 


DUNKIRK 
ERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 


Write today for more information on KAYLORITE. 
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Lesson jor Farmers 


from the Medical Profession 


A Comparison of Magnesium Carbonate 
and Magnesium Sulphate 


J. I. Rodale 


I N my capacity as editor of Prevention magazine, a publication 
devoted to the conservation of human health, it is necessary to read 
a certain number of medical journals each month, in search of new 
developments in the field of preventive medicine. Occasionally in 
such reading I encounter an item which falls in two categories. It 
deals with some health or medical subject and at the same time 
illustrates something of interest to agriculturists. I do not have 
to tell you that when I find such an item my blood courses a little 
faster through my veins. In this respect I am extremely fortunate 
in not only being interested in these two fields of knowledge, but 
in having the opportunity of being so close to both of them. It 
is as if I am sitting comfortably atop a broad wall which cleaves 
two large fields. In one of them the doctors are working. On the 
other side are the people who are producing our food. One group 
seldom sees the other, but fortunate me is sitting on top with the 
wonderful privilege of seeing into both. It is my hope that in the 
not too distant future, this wall will be demolished, so that food 
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will be produced with the cooperation of the medical profession, 
and that medical research will be combined with agricultural 
research. 

[ came across the particular item which made me write this 
article a few months ago in the Archives of Pediatrics for July, 
1952. It was in an article entitled “Light Magnesium Carbonate in 
the Treatment of Acute Glomerular Nephritis,” which gives you an 
idea of the stuff I have to read in order to keep up with my activi- 
ties. But whether it is glomerular nephritis, or some other kind, 
you don’t have to worry. All you have to know is that nephritis is 
an inflammation or disease of the kidneys, and let the doctors take 
care of the rest. 

The article is based on the observations of, and was written 
by C. L. Thenebe, M.D., of West Hartford, Connecticut, and I 
can say that he is a man after my own heart. He doesn’t take things 
for granted. Just because it has become the custom to use a certain 
medicine for a certain condition does not mean that Dr. Thenebe 
blindly keeps on using that medicine. He is not afraid to experi- 
ment towards finding a milder and safe one, and herein lies our 
lesson. 

Part of the usual treatment for glomerular nephritis is mag- 
nesium sulphate, but in the case of his patients, Dr. IThenebe began 
to use the simpler magnesium carbonate form of this medication 
which was recently developed by Merck and Company. 

Before I go any further, it would be best if I explain the 
differences between two forms of fertilizer, which also illustrate 
the difference between two methods of using the same substance. 
Then you will the better see what I am driving at in comparing 
the two forms of magnesium medication. Organic farmers and 
gardeners use the raw ground-up phosphate rock for their phos- 
phate. It is a product made with a minimum of manufacturing 
processing. The rock is merely ground up, and this is done as 
fine as possible so that the small particles will disintegrate in the 
earth with the proper conditions of moisture, warmth, the presence 
of the necessary organic matter and soil organisms. And the smaller 
the ground-up particle, the quicker its decomposition. 

But it is the belief of those who advocate the use of chemical 
fertilizers that this decomposition is not quick enough—that there 
is not enough release of phosphate for the needs of the plant. This 
may be true in soil which has been treated with chemical fertilizers 
for a long time and which is low in organic matter, but organic 
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practitioners have had no trouble getting sufficient phosphate from 
the raw phosphate rock. Their harvesting results prove it. The 
companies that manufacture super-phosphate take this raw, ground- 
up phosphate rock powder and mix it with an equal amount of 
sulphuric acid—fifty, fifty. The resulting compound is a very 
soluble one, making the phosphorus more available to the plant’s 
nutritional requirements. While this may be true, it is the feeling 
of the organic school that too much solubility is harmful. The 
plant absorbs too much of some elements, other needed items 
being left out of the plant’s feeding, and imbalances occur. It is 
similar to the way some persons eat a lot of candy, coca-cola and 
highly refined foods. It peps them up for the moment, but what 
is the ultimate effect on their bodies? In the case of the product 
we have been discussing, namely, superphosphate, the plant can 
use much phosphate but little of the sulphur, which, therefore, 
piles up in the soil cumulatively each year, to give it a far too 
high sulphur content. 

There are many kinds of bacteria in the soil—each with 
its own function to perform, and among them are the sulphur- 
reducing organisms whose sole work is to reduce sulphur com- 
pounds. If sulphur keeps on piling up, these bacteria keep on 
multiplying and a strange thing happens. This sulphur-reducing 
bacteria feeds on a certain mold which itself has an extremely im- 
portant role in the soil fertility processes. This mold aids in the 
decay of organic matter, so that the more superphosphate is used, 
the more sulphur piles up in the soil, the more sulphur-reducing 
bacteria are brought into existence, the more they feed on the 
organic-matter-decaying molds, and eventually the crop residues 
that are plowed under will take much too long to decay for lack 
of the necessary organisms which do this work. 

Lady Eve Balfour in her book The Living Soil (Devin-Adair 
Co., New York) describes an experiment in which a quantity of 
cotton was placed in a soil treated organically and a similar quant- 
ity in soil where chemical fertilizers has been used. ‘The cotton 
decayed much faster in the organic soil, and the theory described 
above was probably one of the reasons for it. 

Experiments and actual farming practice indicate that where 
there is sufficient organic matter in the soil, the raw rock will 
equal, if not exceed, the effect of the superphosphate. ‘The organic 
matter also reduces the alkalinity of some soils which (alkalinity) 


(Continued on page 42) 














des a pest, now a helper—that’s 
the story of Bermuda grass. 
Farmers who once cursed this “devil 
grass’’—also known as wire, reed, salt, 
scutch, and dog’s tooth grass—are now 
cheering the cash returns it is giving 
them from poor or abandoned land. 
Over 20,000,000 acres are now being 
deliberately planted to this grass, 
which farmers once grubbed out fran- 
tically. Why this sudden change? 
Because Bermuda has been found to 
be an excellent base grass for per- 
manent pastures—besides being highly 
useful in stabilizing waterways, terrace 
outlet channels, steep slopes and em- 
bankments. These last uses, incident- 
ally, are directly due to Bermuda’s 
almost fantastic erosion-controlling 


Bermuda can be grown in rotation 
with cotton or corn or other row 
crops. A legume grown with the 
Bermuda also helps to raise the 
row crop yield. 





Arthur Penton 


* putting 
“Devil Grass” 


to work ; 


Bermuda grass, once hated by all farmers, is 
now being used favorably as base grass for 
permanent pastures and very effectively as an 
erosion control measure. 


ability: at the Red Plains Conserva- 
tion Experiment Station at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, over a 15-year period, run- 
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off on a steeply sloping Bermuda grass 
field was less than 1 per cent, and 
soil loss was only .016 of a ton per 
acre. 

Bermuda is an extremely tenacious, 
long-lasting perennial grass, first found 
in the tough growing conditions of 
the Bengal region of India and intro- 
duced into the United States about 
1790. It produces above-ground run- 
ners (stolons) that root by themselves 
and form the crowns of new plants 
at the nodes, and fleshy underground 
runners (rhizomes) that also develop 
into new plants. 

Devil grass, we now know, makes 
excellent permanent pastures on land 
which cannot profitably be cultivated, 
and permanent meadows on formerly 
abandoned acres. Your cattle will find 
it highly palatable, and it is high in 
protein, calcium and phosphoric acid. 

In may areas, in combination with 
lespedeza, ryegrass, clovers and other 
grasses and legumes, it will give almost 
year-round grazing and produces from 
300 to 500 pounds of beef per acre, 
and 8,000 to 12,000 pounds of 4 per 
cent milk annually. 

Bermuda grass is now coming into 
wide use throughout the Carolinas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa and other southern states. And— 
good news!—new hardy varieties may 
soon be developed. One hardy Ber- 
muda, the U-3, has been found to 
make a fine turf grass for lawns and 
golf courses—it crowds out crabgrass 
and other weeds—as far north as 
Cleveland, St. Louis and upper Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bermuda grass is now the Cotton 
Belt’s major basic plant for building 
fine pastures on ground unfit for other 
purposes. It is the chief base grass east 
of the native grass prairies, and may 


Bermuda grass roots may be cut 
with a tandem disk, piled into a 
windrow with a delivery rake, and 
picked up with a pickup baler. 
Several simple, efficient planters 
have been developed by the experi- 
ment stations. 
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Bermuda grass (here with Dallis 
grass and lespedeza) is the new 
base grass for permanent pastures 
on 20,000,000 acres, and has 
given 500 pounds of beef or 
12,000 pounds of four per cent 
milk per acre per year. 
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even find wider use on those native 
prairies, many acres of which are in a 
sad state of depletion from overgraz- 
ing. The Soil Conservation Service 
estimates that when the 20-million 
acres in direst need of it are planted 
to Bermuda, the income of farmers in 
the region will be raised over $400,- 
000,000 a year. 

You can establish Bermuda by seed- 
ing, sodding (putting out soil-covered 
chunks), or sprigging (planting dirt- 

(Continued on page 43) 


A LL the organiculturists I have 
met during the past ten years seem to 
be in full agreement regarding vege- 
tables and other row crops. In the 
vegetable garden early immunity from 
disease and the devastating inroads of 
multitudinous and multifarious bugs 
and worms can be achieved by follow- 
ing the prescribed biological _ soil- 
building procedures, and restoring the 
humus’ content and the mineral 
balance of our depleted, exhausted, 
worn-out soils. 

But, when we talk about orcharding 
—opinions are still as wide apart as 
island universes in the sky. There are 
few who believe that anything ap- 
proximating natural immunity can be 
attained in the fruit orchard, even by 
those of us who are the followers of 
the late Sir Albert Howard. 

Be it far from me to pass over light- 
ly the difficulties to be encountered in 
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the field of monoculture—for undenia- 
bly, this form of agriculture presents 
our knottiest and most distressing 
problem. No one realizes this more 
than the writer, who for five years 
has been fighting the “battle of the 
bugs” in a Paradise apple and walnut 
orchard. 

To see even 50 per cent of a promis- 
ing apple crop succumb to the des- 
tructive attentions of the codling 
moth, especially when those oft-re- 
peated visitations mean a gross finan- 
cial loss of some $3,000.00, is not easy 
to bear. No wonder I wrote as I did 
in Organic Gardening (August, 1948) 
about a little man who was “standing 
in the need of prayer,” because, after 
buying an old orchard, come hell or 
high water, he just wouldn’t spray 
those precious trees! 

Many valuable lessons have been 
learned during those five years in 
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This baby Stark tree bore a heavy crop of 
perfectly formed, worm free Rome Beauty 
apples the second year after planting without 
sprays, bugs, or disease. 


Paradise. After all 
bugs and worms 


the losses from 
I still believe that 
Sir Albert Howard was right in his 
basic philosophy. I still believe that 
a large degree of immunity can be 
built into an old orchard; but man 
alive—I may be dead, or you may lose 
your shirt before that happy day 
arrives when our trees will register 
100 per cent freedom from disease and 
pests. Do I sound pessimistic? If you 
think so, just wait a minute. 

Only this morning I was looking 
over my first copy of The Organic 
Farmer, dated August, 1949. Under 
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the brief title “Orcharding,” I found 
a statement by Editor J. I. Rodale 
which reminds us of the difficulties to 
be encountered in this type of agri- 
culture. Among other things he says: 
“Remember that in the entire field 
of growing crops, the orchard is the 
most difficult place in which to apply 
the organic method. It is much sim- 
pler where you are starting from 
scratch with baby trees in a new 
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The apples on the left were grown on the 
Gregory organic farm, and those on the right 
were grown on an inorganic farm. The proof 
is in the picture. 
orchard. There you can pile in the 
compost (or other organic matter) 
and give the tree a wonderful start.” 
In his last sentence, my friend and 
mentor confirms in capital letters 
every experiment and every signficant 
experience of my career as an organi- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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After a period of continual saturation, the land pictured here will become a veritable jungle. 
The water is soaked up by the land almost as soon as it touches it. Seabrook Farms Photos 
Taubert 


Jungle Grows in South Jersey 


At World’s ‘Rainiest’ Location 


This jungle growth receives as much as 1200 inches of man-made rainfall a year. The earth 
is rich in organic matter and seems never to reach the point of saturation. 








HAT would happen to the U.S. 
landscape if 30 times the average rains 
fell, for example, on the crowded 
region between New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C.? 

For the last three years, in a patch 
of woods in South Jersey, millions of 
gallons of water have hissed from gun- 
like spray nozzles as man-made rain. 
Strange changes have taken place. 
Where once was an ordinary scrub-oak 
woodlot, a jungle now grows. 

Measured against world’s record 
rains (Cherrapunji, India, was doused 
with 1041 inches in 12 months, and 
averages 426 inches a year), this spot 
in New Jersey has the wettest forest 
on earth, the National Geographic 
Society says. The region’s normal rain- 
fall is 41 inches a year, but these few 
acres have received up to 1200 inches 
in a year’s time. 


Vegetable Factory 


The jungle stands on Seabrook 
Farms, a huge mechanized vegetable 
garden and processing plant near 
Bridgeton. Largest combined truck 
farm and frozen food factory in the 
nation, Seabrook Farms cover about 
20,000 acres of rich flatlands in Cum- 
berland and Salem Counties. 

Its cannery and freezing plant use 
12,000,000 gallons of water a day at 
the peak of the packing season. Dis- 
posing of so much water was a serious 
problem. 

After trying various methods of 
purifying the outflow, the company 
had almost decided to invest a million 
dollars in a _ biofilter installation— 
gravel beds in which vegetable scraps 
and other wastes in the water would 
be consumed by bacteria. 

Johns Hopkins University, how- 
ever, has a laboratory for the study of 
climate at Seabrook Farms. As a last 
resort, the climatologists tried spray- 
ing the river of waste water back on 
the land, in hope the ground itself 
could be turned into a huge filter. 
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First Tests Failed 

The first tests in an unused open 
field of clover failed. The soil soaked 
up only so much water, then turned 
to soup. But when the spray nozzles 
were moved to the edge of a patch of 
woods, an amazing thing happened. 

No matter how much water was 
sprayed into the woods, it was soaked 
up as fast as it fell—60 inches of man- 
made rain in 10 hours, and since 1949 
up to 100 feet of water a year in cer- 
tain spots. 


When Seabrook’s project began, the 
spray area looked like any other wood- 
ed area on the coastal plain. Scattered 
underbrush, slender second-growth 
oak and poison ivy grew in the sandy 
soil. 

Today, it is as if the woods cannot 
grow fast enough. Seeds germinate 
that would otherwise have been dor- 
mant. Small shrubs and vines twist 
together into a solid mat of greenery. 
Through the jungle-woods run far 
larger than normal numbers of small 
animals such as wood mice. 


Must Hack Way 


Scientists studying the changes in 
plant and animal life have to hack 
their way through this outdoor labora- 
tory with machetes. The U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey is interested in the ef- 
fects of the spraying on ground water 
levels in the surrounding area. 


Seabrook Farms is trying to unravel 
the secret of why the woods will soak 
up so much water while open fields 
of the same soil will not. What had 
farming done to the soil? Can field 
crops be improved with tremendous 
doses of water? 


If a jungle can be grown in the 
woods, perhaps more peas, potatoes, 
beets and spinach might spring from 
earth soaked far beyond its normal 
saturation point. The possibility is 
being explored. 
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‘An Organic Restoration ; 


A Texas farm, after a half century of misuse, 
flowers into a healthy and highly productive 
family farm unit through organiculture. 





Norris Jackson 


M atcotm FLEMING laughed 
when I asked the condition of his 
farm when he bought it. I laughed, 
too, after he told me the terms on 
which it was bought, for I could well 
imagine the state of the Central ‘Texas 
blackland farm during the closing 
days of the depression; it couldn’t 
have been much different than others 
I had seen. And I wasn’t far from 
right. 

In the late thirties—’37, 38, and ’39 

a farm buyer could just about choose 
his place on Texas’ blackland prairie. 
The farms showed the ravages of a 
depression, and Fleming's future place 





in Guadalupe County was no excep- 
tion. Buildings were run-down and 
delapidated, equipment was broken 
and lying in open fields. Fields were 
badly washed for lack of adequate 
water control practices. Fertility of 
the once highly productive loam was 
lost to half a century of continuous 
cotton and corn. Most of the farms 
went for want of a buyer. 


Sweet clover, such as the strip of Hubam 
between the rows of maize, is the basic crop 
for Fleming, in Guadalupe County, Texas. 
Used in an organic farming system, the clover 
helped restore a depression-ruined farm into 
a healthy, productive farm unit. 
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“Buying a farm was the last thing 
in my mind when officers of the Fed- 
eral: Land Bank approached me in 
1939,” the genial soil builder recalled. 
“They offered me 93 acres if I would 
assume its indebtedness at $40 an acre. 
There would be no down payment, 
and no obligation to pay any part of 
the debt the first year. 

“Even with those terms it was 
doubtful. The acreage joined my 
dad’s farm. We had watched yields 
on that tract drop every year, and we 
had watched a six-foot gully wash into 
a natural drainageway because former 
owners were insistent upon plowing 
up a good grass cover for crops.” 

Today, however, those 93 acres are 
the showplace of modern agriculture 
in Guadalupe County. Organic farm- 
ing principles transposed the small 
tract from a sick, low-producing weed 
patch into a healthy and highly pro- 
ductive family farm unit. 

Looking back over the years, Flem- 
ing could attribute the restoration to 
only a single principle: an organic 
farming program which would build 
organic matter and humus, and which 
would maintain soil bacteria and or- 
ganisms for profitable crop produc- 
tion. Only the use of compost was 
absent from his organic venture. In 
its place were green manure crops and 
manure from feedlots and grazing cat- 
tle which were given first priority on 
the use of his clover and grass mead- 
ows. They figured in a balanced pro- 
gram which closed the door to use of 
chemical fertilizers. 

“Many people who have seen my 
farm consider me a radical on the use 
of clovers and manure, and others say 
that I could do better with a chemical 
fertilizer,” he admitted. “But the proof 
of organics is written on my farm. No 
amount of formula fertilizers will get 
results equal to those right here.” 

More than 14,000 organic farmers 
throughout the nation agree with him. 
Why use a destructive chemical fer- 
tilizer—which may boost production 
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Organically grown corn on the Malcom 
Fleming Farm outproduced that grown on 
neighboring farms which received heavy 
doses of formula fertilizers. Behind Fleming, 
above, are two rows of Hubam Clover and 
four rows of corn, his system of keeping 
one-third of his land in clover and at the 
same time providing a green manure for all 
of his land every year. 


temporarily—when legumes, rock fer- 
tilizers and lime will continually build 
a land’s productivity when used ex- 
clusively throughout the farming 
operation, they ask. Fleming’s method 
is just one of 14,000 supporting ans- 
wers. 

The young Texan planted his first 
Hubam clover on nine acres in 1939, 
when the deep-rooted legume came 
into popularity in Central Texas and 
opened the door to his organic restora- 
tion. The plot was grazed heavily, 
then left for a cash seed crop, produc- 
ing 350 pounds per acre. The rest 
of his farm, planted to cotton and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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... The 
iiacitiinal twain 
shall 

meet ; 


Despite basic differences and an- 
tagonisms, the East and West have 
much to learn from each other. 
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-_ is developing today in 
American life a desperate hunger for 
permanence. The “‘lost,” the “beat” 
generation, we have been called, a 
generation with no permanent values 
and a crying need for security of mind, 
heart and body. We are coming to 
feel that our highly vaunted urban- 
ized, chemicalized, laboratory-ruled 
civilization is failing us, and many of 
our new beliefs and modern ways are 
proving to be only dust behind a glit- 
tering facade. 

Wherein lies permanence and secur- 
ity? If our civilization, as many be- 
lieve, is in transition, if the pendulum 
which has swung so far toward mech- 
anization, speed and the conquest of 
nature must now swing back to an 
integration with more lasting, stabil- 
izing influences, then we must turn to 
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the truly old civilizations of the world 
to find what we seek. The Western 
world, like a clumsy adolescent trying 
to find channels for the powerful life 
forces within him, must look to the 
methods and philosophies of age—pos- 
sibly to the 4,000-year-old wisdom of 
the East. 

The roots of any country are in its 
soil. History has shown that a nation, 
to achieve any degree of perpetuity, 
must have an agriculture built on a 
sound foundation. 

The great lesson of the East is this: 
while our boasted “‘science”’ has led to 
such travesties as Krilium, the natural 
but less sensational methods of the 
Orient have led to permanent agricul- 
ture, and a 40-centuries-old civiliza- 
tion. 

The world, by our standards, is one- 
third modern, two-thirds medieval. 
Yet the “backward”’ two-thirds of the 
earth’s people hold the key to the 
salvation of modern man. If we fail 
to learn from them, if we continue to 
treat our soil as something to be ex- 
ploited, we cannot expect to maintain 
our vitality, our greatness, for more 
than a few seconds in the vastness of 
time. 

With this fact before us, dare we 
laugh at the Chinese farmer collecting 
human dung to spread on his fields? 
Dare we continue to waste and despoil 
our own soil resources, while main- 
taining a look-down-the-nose attitude 
toward the practices that have achiev- 
ed the very goal we seek, a secure and 
permanent agriculture? 
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Much of our scorn of the Eastern world is merely 
ignorance of it. Agricultural relations between the 
East and the West have long suffered from miscon- 
ceptions on the part of both. 

What is the East? It is the exquisitely beautiful 
islands of Japan, so thronged with cloud-topped moun- 
tains that only one acre in five can be cultivated, and 
most farmers have to plant their crops on steep hill- 
sides we wouldn't even consider cultivating. Yet never 
an ounce of soil is lost from these slopes by erosion. 

The East is the sometimes shallow, often deeply fertile soil of 
India, covered with kans, the toughest grass in the world. But destroy 
the roots of the kans with modern machinery, give the peasant farm- 





ers simple tools and the know-how of ordinary crop rotations and 
good planting methods, and the rolling plains will produce in 
abundance. 

And the East is the vast enigma of China, a land where 80 to 90 
per cent of its 450,000,000 people are tillers of the soil, and where 
the death rate from cancer is less than one-fifth that of the United 
States and diabetes is practically unknown. China is a choking dust 
storm over Peiping, and the green and brown stretch of the Shantung 
Plain. It is the myriad rows of carefully cultivated vegetables (the 
Chinese eat far more than rice, contrary to Western belief) and the 
waters of rice fields reflecting bamboo and grain growing richly on 
the mountain slopes. China is man everywhere, kindly, warm-hearted, 
tall, wiry and strong, using 
every minute of the day, and 
yet never in a hurry. On his 
farm of from one-half to three 
acres—anything larger is con- 
sidered a large estate — the 
Chinese farmer produces rice, 
fruit and vegetables, and his 
per-acre yields of wheat and 
cotton are as high as ours. 
Never a foot of soil is wasted. 
Even the narrow dividing ridges between flooded rice fields grow 
crops of soybeans and grain, cabbage, peas and beans may be raised 
as third or fourth crops every year. 





And the soil is never depleted. 
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How is this accomplished? By very 
heavy natural fertilization. Artificial 
a: ~ fertilizers are anathema—not that the 
por open-minded Oriental farmer hasn’t 
tried them. Reports Wolf Ladejin- 
sky, American agricultural expert in 
Tokyo, Japanese farmers have found 
that in spite of the use of as much 
as three times as much chemical fer- 
tilizer as is ordinarily recommended, 
rice yields are just the same as before. 

No, it is natural organic fertilizer that is the backbone of the 
agriculture that supports, in some parts of the Orient, an amazing 
16 people per acre. China and Japan use some four to seven tons 
(weight in dried form) per acre of human and plant wastes—most of 
which is partly or completely pre-digested before application. Even 
the soot from their chimneys is utilized as a source of potash and 
nitrogen. In terms of chemical fertilizer values, the application of 
these materials is often in amounts worth several hundred dollars 
per acre. And we call them backward! 
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Cement-lined cisterns and a multitude of other receptacles are 
found everywhere for storing night soil and liquid and solid manures 
to be made into fertilizer. Every tiny farm has one or more pits or 
heaps for the preparation of compost. If a rapidly rising population 
ever makes it necessary to triple or quadruple our crop yields, many 
of these large-scale wastes return practices could very well be used 
here. At one time, the Chinese government paid the farmer to have 
at least one compost pit covering 20 to 40 square yards on his farm. 

Canal mud, too, is highly prized. Up to 35 tons per acre per 
year of this material, highly charged with organic matter, are col- 
lected and dried from the 200,000-mile network of canals and from 
the fertilized reservoirs and basins used for fish production and to 
control and conserve floodwaters. Even soil exchange is practiced: 
having found that soil long used in mulberry orchards raises rice 
yields, and vice-versa, they 
often exchange the two—all 
by hand labor! 

Orientals have long been 
wise in other crop lore, too. 
They have used shelterbelts, 
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y” companion cropping, 
even band seeding of 
natural fertilizers for 
thousands of years. 
Green manures, notably 
rape and a pink clover 
much like our red 
clover, are widely used. 
So are mulches—as deep as eight inches—of straw, grass, weeds, leaves 
and marsh reeds, to provide extra fertilizer and infallible protection 
against erosion, even in the tea and pear orchards on very steep slopes. 
Huge numbers of worms, incidentally, are found in their soils. And 
their scrupulous hand cultivating to conserve water, their starting of 
many crops in nursery beds to get them growing earlier than would 
be possible in the fields, their use of swine (almost no cattle and 
few sheep are found in the Orient) because they are the most efficient 
producers of human food, their personal-duty attitude toward re- 
forestation of every acre unsuited to crops—all these are part of the 
centuries-old wisdom of an often undervalued but infinitely sensible 
people. 

This scrupulous conservation of natural matter is, of course, 
dictated partly by the grim fact that waste would mean race suicide. 
But there is even more behind it. Eastern philosophy and moral 
thought are inextricably bound up with its agricultural principles. 

All the great Eastern religions teach a love of the soil, a realiza- 
tion that its care is a sacred trust. Buddhism, the Taoist doctrine of 
China, the nature-worshipping Shinto religion of Japan contain with- 
in them reverent declarations of man’s obligation to nature. In 
India, the highest form of Yoga is a realization of man’s ‘“‘oneness”’ 
with all manifestations of nature. To the Eastern farmer tending his 
rice field, this pervading philosophy puts a great spiritual force be- 
hind the ever-pressing need for food. 

But if Eastern agriculture is permanent, how then account for 
the ideas that “starvation rules the East’’ and “a bowl of rice is half 
the world’s greatest need?” Can an agriculture that lets starvation 
run rampant be successful in its purposes? 

The answer is this: it is not the agricultural methods of the East, 
but two factors—1) economic difficulties and 2—overpopulation—that 
are responsible for the plight of much of Asia. 
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Very litthe of the land in the 
Orient belongs to the men who till 
it. A feudalistic system of tenancy 
that keeps holdings small and makes 
for general insecurity reduces the 
farmer's standard of living. He may 
be unable to remain on the same 
land for more than a year or so. 
He has to pay terrifically high taxes to pay for the wars of the last 
decades (and often billet soldiers in his home), interest rates on loans 
are as high as 300 per cent, and drought or flood—unpredictable and 
devastating in East or West—may ruin his crops and reduce his family 
to starving wanderers evicted from their land. 

A program of land reform, turning the land over to the farmers 
and making larger, more efficient farms, is now correcting most of 
these troubles in Japan, South Korea, Formosa, much of India and 
other parts of the East. 

Overpopulation is a chronic ill of the East that has defied solu 
tion for centuries and will no doubt continue to do so. No matter 
how high are the yields per acre, there are always too many mouths 
to feed. Overpopulation of Eastern lands and its accompanying low 
standard of living has wrongly given the agriculture of the East a 
bad name. The two problems should be considered separately, and 
the fact that the East is overpopulated should not detract from the 
valuation of its permanent system of agriculture. 

But just how sure can we be about the value of what we have 
to teach the East? New crops—like hybrid corn—improve yields but 
take nutrients out of the soil faster. The fact remains that crop yields 
in China and Japan are already good, and the heritage of centuries 
of successful agriculture takes the place of county agents and the 
latest technical knowledge. 

Our methods in the United States have served us well and have 
given us most of the things we need for a happy life. But unless we 
consider the value of the natural, permanent farming methods of the 
Eastern world, while passing on to them what is good and untainted 
in ours, we may not be building for the future on as sound a foun- 


dation as we think. iv” 
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‘Build 


an Inexpensive Greenhouse . 


Commercial screenglass and scrap lumber make 
a greenhouse that will produce plants for six acres 


of truck gardens. 


I is possible to build of commercial 
screenglass an inexpensive greenhouse 
whieh is entirely satisfactory in the 
northern border states of the United 
States. This has been demonstrated 
by the members of Circle Pines Cen- 
ter, a cooperative camp located in 
Barry County, Michigan, in the Lower 
Peninsula. ‘The greenhouse was made 
economically, operated at small cost 
and the healthy plants that have come 
from it in its three years of operation 
prove that screenglass is just as satis- 
factory as glass, even in this northern 
climate. 

Location: Choose a sheltered place 
where the sun will shine all day. If 
your soil is rich in humus, full of 
natural plant food such as leaves and 
other organic matter, and if there are 
plenty of earthworms, you will make 
quite a saving in cement. The frost 
line isn’t nearly as deep in rich soil as 
in arid land. 

Foundation: In Michigan, bare 
ground and deep freezing is the rule 
in winter months. However, this 
greenhouse was placed in rich soil and 
it was decided that a foundation two 
feet down and six inches thick would 
be safe, and results have shown this 
to be true. 

Trenches were dug for a 12 by 16 
foot greenhouse, forms were put up, 
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Gertrude Springer 


then the cement mixture was made 
and poured in the forms. At the same 
time, native rocks were thrown in and 
tamped down until the forms were 
full of rock and cement. This makes 
an inexpensive, but substantial wall. 





Here is a very practical greenhouse that was 
made from commercial screenglass and scrap 
lumber. 

Anchor bolts 5/16 by 6 inch, were im- 
bedded in the cement every 30 inches. 
The bottom plates were held in place 
at the time of concreting by being 
nailed lightly to the cement form 
boards with the anchor bolts inserted 
through holes bored slanting to bring 
the head near the center of the foun- 
dation. The anchor bolts were con- 
creted in as the forms were filled. Two 
anchor bolts were also inserted in 
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dummy studs where the door frames 
were to be. After the concrete was set, 
the dummies were replaced by door 
frame studs. 

Frame Erection: Every 32 inches, 
2 by 3 studs were placed. Rafters were 
put up in the regular gable roof fash- 
ion except that the eaves were not 
projected, the rafter ends being even 
with the studs. There were no. pro- 
jecting eaves to catch wind or cause 
shade, and a sheet of screenglass was 
stretched from eave to eave without 
cutting at the ridge. The doors were 
made exactly like screen doors except 
that they were snugly covered with the 
screenglass instead of screen. They 
were held tightly closed with stout 
screen door springs. 

Seed Beds: Seed beds 4 by 16 feet 
were made on either side of the alley, 
which ran through the center of the 
building. These seed beds were sup- 
ported by 2 by 4 joists nailed to studs 





From this greenhouse will come many lus- 
cious plants which will be transferred to gar- 
dens in the spring. 

at one end and supported at the alley 
end by a 2 by 6 by 16 foot girder. A 
post in the middle of the girder kept it 
from sagging. The seed beds were 
then made out of rough lumber. Lead- 
coated cable was purchased from Gen- 
eral Electric in 100 foot coils and was 
laid over an inch of dirt in the seed 
bed, beginning at the outer edge and 
going continuously ’round and ‘round 
about four inches apart until the cen- 
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ter was reached. This cable can be 
had in either 110 or 220 volts. It was 
equipped with thermostatic control so 
that it checked off at 70 degrees, or as 
was desired. Another inch of dirt was 
placed over the cable and the seed 
flats were then set right on this heated 
dirt. 


As a standard greenhouse flat is 
12 by 21 inches, these two 4 by 16 foot 
seed beds held 60 flats and left plenty 
of margin for ease in handling the 
lats. 

Auxiliary Heating: More was done 
with a second hand oil burner which 
was placed in the alley about in the 
middle of the greenhouse. The stove 
pipe was made safe with flashing in 
the roof where the pipe goes through. 
The stove is used at night and on 
cloudy days during the first two 
months the greenhouse is in operation. 

Space under the seed beds is used 
for fuel oil storage and empty flats. 
One small corner of the seed bed 
houses records, books’ and garden 
seeds. 

Reinforcement: The ties that are 
ordinarily placed across a building at 
the eaves would have interfered with 
walking in this greenhouse, so they 
were nailed up about half way from 
eaves to ridge, leaving space under- 
neath for a man to walk. It wasn’t 
foreseen, however, that these ties 
would eventually hold 20 extra flats 
of plants during the busy season. 

Auxiliary cross supports were also 
placed about two feet above the seed 
beds and more flats were placed on 
them at one time. These extra cross 
supports and the ties held flats for 
plants for six acres of land. 

After four or five years, this screen- 
glass will probably become brittle 
and need replacing. The studding 
was placed so that regulation green- 
house sash could be introduced at this 
time if so desired. However, the dif- 
ference in price, the fact that the 
screenglass lets in much more ultra 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Is YOUR farm “game-improved”’? 
Wildlife experts have discovered that 
artificial restocking and other usual 
methods of restoring fish and wildlife 
in depleted areas are relatively worth- 
less. They now say the most effective 
and cheapest way of increasing wild- 


it’s getting hard to buy a Farm 


Tue road to farm ownership is 
getting rockier, according to Dr. Carl 
Taylor, USDA social economist. 
Where it used to cost approximately 
$4,500 to $7,000 for a good equipped 
farm forty years ago, the same farm 
today can’t be bought for less than 
$15,000 and is more likely to cost, 
with stock and machinery, much 
nearer $25,000 to $35,000. No longer 
can even the most ambitious young 
man hope to save up enough for his 
own farm out of tenant or hired hand 
earnings. While at first this may 
seem to be a bad situation (its dark 
side could prohably be remedied 
through better credit facilities and the 
establishment of community foun- 
dation farm-purchase funds for worthy 
young men), it does mean that farmers 
will be more likely to pass on their 
farms to their sons, making for a more 
stable agriculture. And because a 
family farm is generally a thing of 
pride, it may be expected that these 
farms will be improved with an eye 
to the future beauty, productivity and 
permanence of the land. 
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SA Attracting Sportsmen 


Me to your Farm 
4 





life populations is through cover 
planting and habitat restoration on 
farms. 

Over 3,000,000 farmland acres have 
been permanently improved over the 
last three years by the planting of 
multiflora rose hedges, lespedeza field 
borders, shelter belts of trees and 
shrubs, and other restorations of bird, 
animal and fish habitats. Improved 
areas attract huge numbers of sports- 
men, and don’t forget you'll have less 
erosion, fewer bugs and bigger crop 
yields, too, 
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Pollination will be increased 


if the so called "honey" plants 


are cultivated more extensively. 


Our Wild 


Pollinators 


Need More Plants 


Melvin Pellet 


W: note when taking a trip by 
auto that the best kept farms by 
today’s standards, have fence rows all 
cleaned and kept mowed along with 
roadsides mowed close to the ground. 
These high producing farms of land 
that is completely tillable look fine 
and produce heavily of grain and live- 
stock. Despite these neat appearances, 
there is very little in the way of flow- 
ers for the bee to light on, either be- 
fore or after the clover bloom. Is it 
any wonder then that in so many cases 
the bees are lacking for ample pol- 
lination of the crops which require 
this service? It is the person who has 
some broken land (or else does not 
get all his work done) who furnishes 
clover for wild life and something in 
the way of bee forage and nesting 
sites for wild pollinators. 

More than fifty of our agricultural 
crops are dependent upon honey bees 
for pollination or will yield more 
abundantly when ample bees are 
working. Without the help of insects 
to pollinate the flowers, many plants 
will not set seed or produce fruit no 
matter how well they are cared for. 
In the days when the country was new 
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The golden honey plant is one which 
is responsible for very large yields of 
honey. It is this type of plant which 


will continually aid the farmer. 


this pollination chore was performed 
by wild bees. Many of the nesting 
sites were turned under with the sod 
and destroyed with the advance of 
civilization. Also, in many places 
there was insufficient continuous flora 
on which to subsist. The essential 
service of pollination, which is very 
vital to our agriculture and national 
well being, falls largely to the honey- 
bee, the only insect of its kind that 
can be controlled by man. 

Yet bee-keeping is difficult in many 
places because there is not the con- 
tinuous flora to keep the bees in work 
ing condition. Many farmers may be 
conscious of the assistance of bees in 
a much larger seed crop, for instance 
from the clovers, but may not realize 
that the bees must have forage before 
and after the main honey flow if they 
are to be kept in the vicinity. 

This condition can be remedied, at 
least in part if the full Value of honey 
plants were understood and the plant- 
ing of more honey plants encouraged. 
It might be said that a good honey 
plant is any plant which serves some 
other purpose as well as any plant 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Jonathan Forman, M.D. 


Facts, not accusations, are the greatest need in the 
battle between organic and chemical forces. 


The article on this page has been reprinted 
from the Summer, 1952, issue of The Land 
_ magazine. It was printed in Dr. Forman’s 
regular department entitled “Soil & Man.” 


H AVING written an opening para- 
graph for these quarterly comments 
on the underlying relationships of soil 
and human health, I turned to the 
mail. A letter from Chester P. Holway 
of Chicago begins with almost identi- 
cally the same words that I had started 
with. “I am getting tired of the battle 
of words,” I wrote. “I am getting tired 
of the noisy argument,” writes Mr. 
Holway. And there must be many 
thousands like us. 

The argument in question, as Mr. 
Holway states it, is between those who 
believe in what they call “organic agri- 
culture,” the production of crops with- 
out the use of commerical fertilizers, 
and, at the-other extreme, those 
“accredited agricultural experts who 
challenge what they are given to call- 
ing ‘this organic gardening myth’.” 
He continues: 

“It is a fruitless’debate, carried on 
mostly with heated opinions and with- 
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out all the facts. Respected editors 
have lent the prestige of their columns 
to hot-headed and, alas, sometimes 
careless onslaughts on the ‘myth.’ 
Both sides advance foolish claims. 
Each exaggerates the dreadfulness of 
the other’s belief. The challenger 
makes flat but not, so far as I can 
determine, readily and publicly de- 
monstrable claims. The defenders 
counter with fervid, righteous, but 
not exactly scientific rebuttals. 

“All of this gets us nowhere. We 
need, first, a definition of ‘organic’ 
gardening and farming on which the 
majority of the disputants agree. Then 
we can get on with the more im- 
portant business of getting higher 
food-crop yields on healthy, properly 
managed land.” 

I agree. Words, words, words! And 
we understand so few of them. If we 
did, we might reach an understanding. 
The same formless jabber which 
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marks the debate on “artificials,” the 
British term for commercial fertilizers, 
carries over into the debate on spray- 
ing fruit and vegetables with strong 
poisons; and it masks the essential 
lines of demarcation between real nu- 
tritionésts and food faddists; it con- 
fuses the actual differences between 
“fortified,” “supplemented” and “‘nat- 
ural” foods. We need, indeed, to de- 
fine our terms; for these are questions 
of grave consequence; and the argu- 
ments pro and con now are being 
circulated in print to hundreds of 
millions of people. 

Do those of us who demand that 
our foods be grown on soils rich in 
all of the essential nutrient minerals, 
including the trace elements actually 
frighten the American people un- 
necessarily and so do a disservice both 
to agriculture and the consumers? I 
do not think so; and I know from 
previous communications from Mr. 
Holway that, both as an advertising 
executive and a thoughtful student 
of nutrition, he approves of the edu- 
cational advertising lately released by 
Heinz Baby Foods to emphasize that 
soils make a difference in food values. 
(The Land: X, 2; p, 420.) This 
general statement does not enter into 
the question of whether the degree of 
fertility that makes food more nu- 
tritious is “organically” or “artificial- 
ly” added. To answer that, as we shall 
see when I quote the remainder of 
his letter, Mr. Holway suggests simply 
that we do more research, try and see. 
“But from what I have been reading 
lately in the farm and horticultural 
press,” he adds, “I get the impression 
that many of the hottest-tempered 
critics of the defenders of ‘organics’ 
do not know what they are talking 
about.” 


An Organized Onslaught? 


I share that impression. What is 
wrong with our statesmen, I have 
heard it said, is simply that, with 
words changing meaning or becoming 
blunted in meaning through overuse, 
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they still are trying to explain a state- 
ment which they made some years 
ago. This may be true as well of our 
orthodox soil scientists. But impre- 
cision of language may likewise be a 
deliberate dodge of the propagandist 
or demagogue; and the recent on- 
slaught against “organiculture” has 
been so extensively and methodically 
conducted that one suspects a high- 
powered “public relations” outfit has 
been hired to blast the “organic 
crowd” and the “trace mineral en- 
thusiasts’’ out of the picture. If so, 
and if an element in the fertilizer 
industry is backing this drive, it 
seems to me that they have overplayed 
their hand. Sagacious fertilizer people 
recognize that organic material is an 
exceedingly valuable supplement to 
making their goods more effective, not 
a competitor. And the excessive de- 
nunciation of “organiculture’ not 
only arrays against this line of reason- 
ing the more e&treme “organicul- 
turists” but runs counter to the find- 
ings of well-conducted research in the 
fundamental principles of soil man- 
agement. Thus, excessive claims for 
only standard NPK fertilizers tends 
to hand the excessive “organicultur- 
ists” a victory which they in turn do 
not deserve. 


Reconciliation 

Writing in The Scientific Monthly 
for last April, F. Lyle Wynd properly 
rebukes that “boisterous group of or- 
ganic farming faddists who have dug 
up data, out of context, to prove 
fallacious claims on the superiority 
over chemical fertilizers.” Then Dr. 
Wynd, proceeding, does us the service 
of seeking to reconcile extreme of 
views which thus far have done noth- 
ing but engender heat and confuse 
the farmer. “‘Soil,”’ he insists, “is bio- 
logically alive,and its colloidal proper- 
ties govern the release of food to the 
plant.” The soil then becomes the 
feeder of the plants, and our amend- 
ments are in fact not plant food, but 


(Continued on page 59) 
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UDZU has been drought insur- 

ance for wise farmers in the 
southeastern “disaster area” this past 
summer. While other crops, notably 
corn, withered and died under the 
blistering sun, kudzu was almost start- 
ling in its greenness and rank growth. 


Gullied land can be planted in kudzu and 
in a few years will provide more than 
adequate grazing land for hogs. Also 
fertility is being returned to soil which 
was badly eroded. 
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Here is a plant that can be a benefactor to farmers 
all over the nation. It is a deep-diver that avails itself 
of sub-surface mineral nutrients and can be used 
readily as a mulch, for sheet composting, as feed for 
livestock, and can withstand climatic extremes. 


It was entirely unaffected! That one 
fact has pushed many kudzu doubters 
over to the side of “progress” and 
boosted the popularity of the vine. 

Although kudzu has been a special 
blessing to the eroded southlands, it 
also grows well in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, Ohio and Nova Scotia, 
according to reports from those areas. 
Its uses in agriculture are many, in- 
cluding erosion control, as permanent 
pasture, for hay making and as a soil 
improver in rotations. The organic 
farmer would find other uses not com- 
mon to the traditional farm. Kudzu 
hay makes a mulch equal in value to 
alfalfa; it could be profitably used in 
orchards, spread over fields in sheet 
composting, or mixed: in the compost 
pile. 

Just what kind of a plant is this, to 
grow so rapidly it has caused fear in 
the hearts of many who thought the 
vine would become a pest; and to be 
so valuable in nutrients and as an ani- 
mal feed to be compared to alfalfa? 

Kudzu is a legume, a member of the 
bean family, with all the desirable 
qualities of that plant group, includ- 
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ing nitrogen fixation. Kudzu is a 
deep-rooted perennial. Its roots go be- 
yond the farmed-out top inches of soil 
to eight feet and more to utilize min- 
erals previously of no value to the 
farmer. Once planted and cared for 
properly it lasts a lifetime. It does 
have limitations of climate—a severe 
winter of temperatures of twenty be- 
low would probably kill the roots, 
and where rainfall is under twenty 
inches a year, it would need irrigation. 
Kudzu resembles a grapevine; its 
large leaves protect the soil from tor- 
rential rains during the growing sea- 
son, and after frost has killed the tops 
these leaves form so perfect a mulch 
that water loss on steepest slopes is 
only two per cent. Kudzu is well liked 
by all forms of livestock, including 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, goats, rab- 
bits, and poultry. Kudzu is a high 
protein feed, testing as high as 18 per 
cent and comparing favorably with 
alfalfa in every respect, except that it 
is lower in calcium when grown on 
acid soils. 

The Georgia Experiment Station 
gives this analysis of the cured Kudzu 
hay: 11.3 per cent protein, crude fat 
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Dairy farmers have 
learned that kudzu can 
be planted in worn-out 
soil and used as grazing 
land for their dairy 
herds. 


2.2 per cent, crude fiber 35.1 per cent, 
nitrogen free extract 39.2 per cent, 
calcium 1.4 per cent, phosphorus .2 
per cent, other minerals 5.3 per cent 
and moisture 5.3 per cent. Kudzu is 
often grown on worn-out soils and 
started with quick acting chemicals. 
No doubt, performance and forage 
value when grown organically would 
be phenomenal. 

Perhaps one of the reasons such a 
valuable plant has been slow to catch 
on is that it is a foreigner; it has an 
exotic past. Like the raven-haired 
spies of the movies, they're beautiful 
but can we trust them? 

Kudzu made its debut in the United 
States in 1876, when it was used as a 
porch vine by the Japanese for their 
exhibit booth at the Centennial Ex- 
position in Philadelphia. 

The idea caught on, and kudzu was 
widely planted as a porch vine from 
Virginia to Alabama. C. E. Pleas of 
Chipley, Florida, was one of the many 
who set a few plants around a struc- 
ture he wished to screen. But he was 
to become one of the few who saw 
beyond kudzu’s usefulness as a shade 
vine. The three plants he had set out 
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by a summer house in 1902 grew to- 
wards the lawn, so they were dug up 
two years later and carelessly tossed 
on a trash pile near the barn lot. In 
the next few years, Mr. Pleas found 
himself chasing neighbor’s hogs who 
came to sample the oriental vine. He 
also noticed that his horse had rubbed 
the hair from her mane _ reaching 
through the fence to get at the kudzu. 
He wrote the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to ask if the vine were 
poisonous. The botanist’s report show- 
ed that it was safe, but that he might 
have trouble making livestock eat it! 

From this almost chance beginning, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pleas embarked on a 
crusade that lasted, with little sup- 
port, for twenty years. By then, the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Southern 
experiment stations, and influential 
farmers joined in praise of kudzu. Mr. 
Pleas had to endure much opposition, 
as with any pioneer project. 

Once during these uncertain years, 
Mr. Pleas, seated on his front porch 
addressing circulars advertising kudzu 
plants for sale, looked up to see a 
government official arriving in a horse 
and buggy. Mr. Pleas is a law-abiding 
man, and wasn’t too concerned until 
the official, a United States postal in- 
spector explained with a frown that 
there were serious charges against him. 

“We've had complaints that you’re 
using the mails to defraud,” he 
charged. ‘Nothing personal, you 
understand. I don’t like to go out 
on these calls, but a man has to do his 
duty.” 


Mr. Pleas’ sense of righteous indig- 
nation was aroused. “You mean,” he 
shouted, “that I’m being called a liar.” 

“Well, let’s say some of your claims 
for this here kudzu vine are slightly 
exaggerated. There just ain’t any such 
thing!” 

Mr. Pleas could take no more. “Get 
in there and you'll see for yourself,” 
he ordered. The two men climbed 
into the buggy and headed for a back 
pasture. 
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In a short while he heard the postal 
inspector gasp. “It can’t be! Why, if 
what I’m seeing is true, it'll change 
the face of the nation!” 

They were looking at Mr. Pleas’ 
best kudzu field, a solid mass of de- 
lectable green leaves, waist deep, and 
so dense as to be almost impenetrable. 
The postal inspector reached respect- 
fully for Mr. Pleas’ hand. “Charges 
dismissed!” 

Although Mr. Pleas has been out of 
the kudzu business for years (he is 85, 
and active in nature photography) he 
still likes the plant after long years 
of research. “I know kudzu and it can 
be of lasting benefit to the country I 
love,” he states. 

The Soil Conservation Service began 
championing kudzu in 1934, going 
from farm to farm, showing men just 
what it would do. And it will do 
plenty- everything one 
could desire from a standpoint of pre- 
serving the soil. It is first choice for 
gullies and steep slopes because it can 
be planted here and there on fields in 
spots impossible to cultivate or pre- 
pare properly for any other crop, and 
in a few years its long vines have 
stretched along the bare ground, 
taking root wherever they touch soil. 
A ground cover of kudzu brings the 
return of dried up springs and ponds 
and neighboring streams soon run 
clear, because kudzu so perfectly pre- 
vents water loss and silting. 


just about 


The most spectacular conservation 
use for kudzu is seen along the high- 
ways and railroads, where it furnishes 
an attractive cover and, alas, climbs 
gleefully up nearby trees and tele- 
phone poles. The telephone company 
maintains a special “kudzu brigade” 
in kudzu territory to periodically cut 
the vines away from poles and switch 
boxes. The roadside trees have no such 
champion, so they can only endure, 
struggle, and finally give up after 
several years of suffocation by the boa 
constrictor of the vegetable kingdom. 

When a permanent pasture of 
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kudzu is desired, several methods may 
be used. The plan recommended by 
agricultural agents is to use crowns or 
plants, although seed is also available. 
When setting out crowns, the entire 
field can be prepared as for any crop. 
Furrows 12 to 25 feet apart are made, 
depending on how quickly a ground 
cover is desired. These furrows are 
filled with manure, compost and any 
ground rock fertilizers the soil may 
require. (Kudzu responds well to 
phosphate fertilizers.) Then the ma- 
nured furrows are covered and allow- 
ed to settle before planting. Crowns 
are usually set four to six feet apart in 
the furrow, during the dormant 
season. Cultivation is needed the first 
year. Many growers favor the 25 foot 
rows, as then they may use the space 
between for corn or other crops. After 
kudzu covers the ground, usually three 
years, no further treatment is neces- 
sary, except to graze properly, and disc 
or plow the vines around edges or trees 
when it is not to be allowed to spread. 
Kudzu is easily killed by plowing when 
growth first starts in spring, and it 
may also be killed by overgrazing. 
Cattle often save 
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“Next time you go out to find leaves for 
compost, take a lunch with you.” 
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kudzu patch as a “bank” to be used 
in the fall when drought or grazing 
has taken all other pastures. An Ala- 
bama dairy, however, pastures its herd 
mainly on kudzu from May until 
frost. (There is no danger of bloat- 
ing.) Only one pound of grain for 
each four pounds of milk is fed—and 
with a herd record of 600 pounds of 
milk per cow per month! 

Kudzu is nearly as nutritious and 
as palatable to all livestock when 
cured as hay. It dries a bright green 
and the leaves resist shattering. It 
cures in half the time of other legumes. 
It is best when cured in windrows or 
small stacks, which should be made a 
few hours after cutting to retain most 
nutrients. The long, viny growth 
sometimes requires special attachments 
for mowing, or may be lightly chopped 
with a disc before mowing in the usual 
manner. A light rain will not spoil 
the hay—just turn it and the sun and 
air does the rest. 

When kudzu is used in crop rota- 
tions, yields of succeeding crops are 
doubled for seven years. Unfortunate- 
ly, rotations destroy the kudzu and 
many farmers feel that its value is 
greater than that of any crop it might 
yield to in rotation. In order to eat 
their cake and have it too, so to speak, 
a system has been devised where corn 
is planted in 20 foot strips, leaving ten 
foot strips of kudzu intact. Worth- 
while yields of corn are had and the 
kudzu recovers in one season. 

Wonderful as it is, the experiment 
stations are always on the lookout for 
improvements or better ways to use 
kudzu. Work is now being done 
towards developing a frost-resistant 
variety. 

In any case, kudzu deserves better 
treatment than that of the magazine 
editor in the early days who called it 
the “cuss-you” vine and jeered: “If 
you must plant it, put it on the back- 
side of your farm and maybe you'll 
have a chance to escape with your 
family before it reaches your home!” 
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S UNFLOWERS may become a new 
and perhaps highly profitable venture 
for New England tarmers, thanks to a 
Boston Engineer who never gave farm- 
ing a thought until three years ago. 
He is Walter Flagg, 55, partner in 
a well known engineering firm, who 
lives on a 30-acre farm at 72 Everett 
Street, Natick. 

This tall Mr. Flagg harvested the 
largest crop of sunflowers east of the 
Adirondacks, some seven acres of giant 
Russians. They were harvested with 
the first and only sunflower harvesting 
combine brought into New England 
so tar. 

Mr. Flagg was born and raised in 
Weilesley. Until three years ago when 
he and Mrs. Flagg decided that a taste 
of rural life would be a good thing 
for their two sons, his interests were 
chiefly urban. 

Now, he’s an enthusiastic disciple of 
farmer-writer Louis Bromfield; points 
to his several acres of field corn totally 
unaffected by the drought as proof 
that proper farming practices could 
bring crops through last 
long dry spell without disaster and 
without the aid of artificial irrigation. 
“What we did,” Mr. Flagg explain- 
ed to the Globe, “‘was to apply some 


summer’s 


engineering principles to agriculture. 
For one thing, we didn’t plow. We 
harrowed the field about four inches 
deep and then planted. That way, we 
didn’t destroy the capillary tract be- 
tween the underground water table 
and the surface. There were no voids, 
the roots of the plants were able to 
pull up the water they needed. In spite 
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: Sunflowers 
as a Major New England Crop 


(From the Boston Sunday Globe — Sept. 21, 1952) 


of the drought, we got a good crop. 

Mr. Flagg started his farming ven- 
ture with Christmas trees and pheas- 
ants. He started raising sunflowers as 
a feed supplement for the pheasants, 
just a few rows the first year, a little 
more than an acre last year. 

His serious interest in sunflowers as 
a major crop can be traced to one of 
his engineering jobs in which he was 
called upon to investigate processes 
for extracting oils from grains. 

This job took him to the University 
of Illinois where he learned that sun- 
flower seed is worth $450.00 per ton 
as compared to $75.00 a ton for corn; 
that oils extracted from the sunflower 
seed are an excellent base for per- 
fumes and have other commercial pos- 
sibilities. He was already aware of the 
sunflower seeds high value as a poul- 
try feed ingredient; he knew that a 
sunflower seed diet resulted in bigger 
and better pheasant than those raised 
with more common diets. 

“If this crop is a success,” Mr. Flagg 
told the Globe, “I’m going to try to 
interest New England farmers in sun- 
flowers as a commercial crop. One 
sunflower gave me two pounds of seed. 
We expect to harvest about 1000 
pounds of seed to the acre from this 
current crop.” 

Commercial production of sun- 
flower seed is centered currently in 
Central Illinois, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia. 

“But there is no reason at all why 
it couldn’t become an important crop 
in this region, too,” Mr. Flagg points 
out. 
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The seeds of the sunflower should become an important 
part of everyone's diet; they are a pleasant way of getting 


necessary vitamins. 


“Eat sunflower seeds? What for? 
They're okay for the chickens, I guess, 
but I wouldn’t eat ’em!” 

In the past this has been the atti- 
tude of Americans toward a very de- 
licious health food—sunflower seeds. 
They're rich in vitamins and quite 
easy to eat once you get the hang of 
removing the shells. Many persons 
have become very adept at popping 
them into their mouths and removing 
the shells with tongue and teeth. 

Sunflower seeds have been an im- 
portant part of the daily diet of Euro- 
peans and Orientals for many cen- 
turies. In fact, they are given to Rus- 
sian soldiers as “iron rations” and 
there are times when the soldiers have 
had to live on these seeds exclusively. 
Sunflower seeds certainly must be 
high in food value if a person can 
exist on them alone. 

Now we are realizing that they are 
more than just a conditioner for barn- 
yard fowl and that they can be in- 
strumental in restoring good health 
to teeth, bones, skins, and eyes. Sun- 
flower seeds are loaded with Vitamin 
B, and vitamins A and D have been 
found in abundance. Early analysis 
showed them to contain 35 per cent 
phosphorus, seven and a half per cent 
calcium, and a trace of fluorine. All 
of these ingredients are prime factors 
in healthy teeth and bones. 

Milk has always been considered the 
most important supplier of calcium, 
but it has been proven that pasteuri- 
zation changes the chemical nature of 
calcium in milk, so that it does not 
become fully absorbed into the system. 
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Robert Ettinger 


The calcium of raw sunflower seeds 
on the other hand, is readily assimi- 
lated by our bodies. 

A good strong skin is dependent 
upon sufficient amounts of calcium 
and Vitamin A, both of which can 
be had by eating sunflower seeds. 
Several years ago a very interesting 
discovery was made concerning sun- 
flower seeds. The person eating them 
noticed a marked improvement in the 
health of his gums, which had been 
bleeding for many years. The con- 
dition was not cured entirely until 
the man began eating sunflower seeds 
in conjunction with rose hip tablets. 

Many people are unable to walk in 
the snow for very long because they 
become snowblind. Again, the vitamin 
A in sunflower seeds does its duty, and 
the eyes are strengthened. 

Sunflowers point themselves at the 
rising sun in the morning and con- 
tinue to follow it throughout the day, 
and by morning will again be facing 
east. Perhaps this is the reason they 
are rich in Vitamin D, the “sunshine 
vitamin.” 

Sunflower seeds have been found to 
be good for us in so many ways, and 
with tests that are being made, in the 
future, they may perform even greater 
services. The possibility of using sun- 
flower seeds as a cure for rheumatism 
is seriously being considered. 

There are several important advan- 
tages to be considered in eating sun- 
flower seeds. First, nature protects it 
with a casing; therefore, it stores well 
and loses very little vitamin value for 


Continued on page 66) 
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Soil Chemistry 


By M. Y. Shawarbi. 420 pp. 
Vew York: John Wiley & Sons. $5. 


An organic farmer needs more 
knowledge than the chemical farmer. 
After all, he is thinking about in- 
creasing the fertility of his land and 
improving for the future, while the 
latter is merely interested in getting 
a return from his soil. 

Now along comes a book that opens 
a clear road to that knowledge. By a 
University of Cairo lecturer in Soil 
Chemistry, it provides a basic founda- 
tion in soil science and practical, help- 
ful insight into the complicated and 
many-dimensional problem of soil fer- 
tility. The author believes a close 
study of all the factors affecting crop 
growth, both known and unknown, 
would make possible huge increases 
in our crop yields. While rather tech- 
nical in spots, the book is nevertheless 
extremely valuable to the organic 
farmer who wants a complete under- 


standing of both the “why” and the 

“how” of soil management. 
Beginning with the history and 

general composition of soils, the 


author delves deeply into the work- 
ings of the many things that either 
make up the soil or affect its pro- 
ductivity. Certain chapters will bene- 
fit the farmer more than others. The 
one on “The Chemical Aspects of Soil 
Fertility,” for instance, explains the 
ten essential factors affecting plant 
growth, and tells how the balance be- 
tween these may be controlled for best 
crop returns. You will be interested 
to learn how soil temperature is one 
of the factors, among others, that is 
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Soil Chemistry by M. Y. Shawarbi 
has been withdrawn from the 
American market. Anyone seeking 
more information on this book may 
write to Chapman and Hall, Lon- 
don, England. 


more under the farmer’s control than 
is generally believed. 

While many of the book’s con- 
clusions bolster the organic method— 
the author recognizes the superiority 
of manure, peat, leaves and other or- 
ganic materials over chemical ferti- 
lizers—its chief value lies in its pre- 
sentation of cures for many of the 
infertility problems found on _ the 
average farm. 

Did you know that the principle 
cause of low yields is usually a lack of 
lime? And that while lime is usually 
thought of as a soil amendment, its 
chief benefit is actually nutritional? 
Lime provides calcium and magnes- 
ium, important elements. The book 
also substantiates some recent theories, 
such as that breaking up a plow pan 
mechanically is a waste of time unless 
you get organic matter down to the 
newly broken layer. And, says the 
author, the carbon dioxide formed 
during the decomposition of organic 
matter “has a considerable effect on 
the crop and is one of the most bene- 
ficial consequences of using farmyard 
manure. 

He stresses the importance of “soil 
dynamics,” the changing 
character of the soil. This changing 
often means that a soil treatment, un- 
less it definitelv leads toward a normal 
agricultural balance, may only be tem- 
porary and the will deteriorate 
Soil nutrition, part of dynam- 
ics, ls a growing branch of soil science. 
It opposes the generally accepted 
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theory of plant nutrition, which has 
largely brought about the idea— 
abhorrent to organic farmers—that 
the soil is only a sterile medium for 
growing crops that should be fed 
directly through chemicals. 

A highly interesting chapter shows 
how to reclaim alkali soils, now threat- 
ening the permanence of irrigated 
agriculture, with chalk, molasses and 
other organic materials. The treatise 
on methods of controlling water sup- 
ply and insuring the precise water and 
air needs of crop plants is also worth 
careful study. Soil maps and produc- 
tivity ratings are covered in a chapter 
that is a “must” for a farmer who 
would get the most out of his farm 
layout and potential productive capac- 


ity. And the author's diagnosis and 
cures for “vertical” and “lateral” ero- 
sion are excellent—he believes me- 
chanical control of erosion (by terrac- 
ing and the like) should be replaced 
by biochemical control: “If the soil is 
performing its natural biochemical 
functions, i.e., its functions of feed- 
ing plants which maintain a great 
number of living ‘microorganisms, it 
will not in general erode seriously.” 

A bibliography is included to aid 
you in a further study of this fascinat- 
ing subject, a book to be read several 
times and carefully digested, Soil 
Chemistry is a stepping-stone to that 
understanding of the contract between 
plant and soil so vital to a good 
farmer. 


Country Gentleman 
Has Changed Its Mind 


I, VIEW of what defamatory things 
The Country Gentleman has said re- 
cently about organic farming (‘“chem- 
ical fertilizers stand between us and 
starvation”) it is enlightening to look 
back at what that widely circulated 
farm journal printed back in the last 
century. The following paragraphs 
appeared in The Phrenological 
October which in 
turn quoted from a contemporary 
issue of Country 


Journal of 1882, 
Gentleman. 

Artificial or Patent Fertilizers 
UNNECESSARY. — A correspondent of 
The Country Gentleman thus alludes 
to the chemical manures of the 
market: 

“Recent statements in The Country 
Gentleman authorize the suspicion 
that we innocent farmers may be 
victims of a deep-laid plan, concocted 
between the theorists, chemists and 
fertilizer manufacturers, to enable the 
latter to grow rich by selling to us 
what we do not need, under the vain 
pretence that the purchase would en- 
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rich our soil, and thus enrich our- 
selves, so we should all be rich and 
happy together. It seems there may 
be serious doubts of the wisdom, or of 
the necessity, of this policy. Here is 
Mr. Geddes, a farmer of ripe exper- 
ience and careful judgment, who 
concludes, ‘after more than half a 
century of grain raising and mixed 
farming, that the lands of New York 
when properly managed do fully 
sustain their fertility without other 
manures than may be produced on 
them by a proper rotation of crops, 
and a proper amount of farm stock 
to convert unsalable productions into 
manure.’ This is important infor- 


mation—important even when quali- 


fied by Mr, Geddes’ statement, that he 
does not refer to sterile soils, but to 
‘the true wheat lands of New York.’ 
Though a serious blow, this does not 
quite knock the bottom out of my 
theory, because the lands in question 
may resemble those exhaustless de- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Act Now to Fortify Your Family 


FALKNIER th BAYS 


Resolve now to make 1953 a wonderfully new and different year for you and your family. 
Start now... today...to combat the usual “let down” in bodily resistance and physical 


energy. 


If you want to see a BIG difference this year in the health and well-being of yourself and 
your family . .. make certain each of you gets a plentiful daily supply of essential vitamins and 
minerals. We recommend Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA. Approved by a nationally- 
known testing laboratory Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA is made from 100% natural 
vitalized foods which contain all the enriched elements your body craves. Ideal supplement 
for people of all ages. Especially valuable for youngsters in the formative years. Try it! 


he Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for adults and children . . . guaranteed 


made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods 
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FalMay Products Now on Sale at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies. If Not Available 


in Your Area... Order Direct Postpaid. Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write to: 


Against the Ravages of Winter 


~-MASTEK FUKMULA 


FALMAY Vitamin Products are Endorsed and 
Recommended by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


At the age of 84 this renowned physical culturist says: 


“At last | can offer all my friends, students and readers a group of 
vitamin products which | know to be pure, natural and organic. FalMay 
vitamin products are made from only the finest ingredients which are 
laboratory tested and combined in such a way as to bring you the maxi- 
mum and most beneficial results. This group of products is the result of 











my years of experience in this field. 
well as | do, after using them.” 


I sincerely hope that you feel as 
—Bernarr MacFadden 
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A Lesson for 


Farmers from the 
MedicalProfession 


(Continued from page 11) 


prevents the raw phosphate rock from 
working. The raw rock is not only 
much cheaper, but it is also much 
healthier for the soil. 

It is this same thing that I would 
like to indicate as between the doctor’s 
use of the plain magnesium carbonate 
and the more dangerous magnesium 
sulphate. But in order to get more 
information on the difference between 
magnesium carbonate and magnesium 
sulphate, let us consider limestone. 
Practically 90 per cent of the average 
limestone is calcium carbonate. Car- 
bon, in the form it occurs in rocks, is 
not a dangerous substance for the soil. 
In fact, carbon sometimes makes up 
40 per cent of the content of plants. 
But in gypsum, which is found in the 
form of a powder, we find that the 
formula is—calcium sulphate—which 
means a very large amount of sulphur. 
In the organic method we shun the use 
of gypsum on account of its high sul- 
phur content, and because, while it 
gives good results the first few years, it 
depresses the crop yields later. There 
is an old saying that the use of gyp- 
sum enriches the father but impover- 
ishes the son. We see, therefore, a 
difference between the use of lime- 
stone (calcium carbonate) and gyp- 
sum (calcium sulphate), which is so 
similar to the doctor’s use of magne- 
sium—that is, magnesium carbonate 
instead of magnesium sulphate. 

But chemistry is quite a tricky thing 
and I must describe a product which 
seems to indict the carbonate form of 
a substance, for I do not wish to be 
accused of picking out only those parts 
of the subject which suit my conveni- 
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ence. A commonly used chemical fer- 
tilizer is nitrate of soda. However, a 
plant can use much of the nitrate but 
little of the soda. With a yearly appli- 
cation of this fertilizer, therefore, the 
soda keeps piling up in the soil, com- 
bining with carbon to form sodium 
carbonate, more usually referred to as 
carbonate of soda, which is nothing 
but washing soda, and which destroys 
the soil’s structure, causing a severe 
hardening. 

I know, in this case, that the carbon 
in the carbonate of soda must take 
some share of the blame, but that it 
is the soda that is the principal mis- 
chief-maker. As between the magne- 
sium carbonate and the magnesium 
sulphate, of the doctor’s experiment, 
we know from actual experience that 
the carbonate form is a very mild 
substance compared to the sulphate 
form. It is the same with the calcium 
carbonate, or limestone, which is fed 
to babies in the form of limewater 
and which is a mild form indeed, 
Many of us get much calcium car- 
bonate in our drinking water. That is 
what makes it “hard.” 

According to the article in the Ar- 
chives of Pediatrics, Dr. Thenebe 
states that he used the magnesium 
carbonate on eight patients. He says, 
“Comparably, magnesium carbonate 
tastes much better and it is not at all 
nauseating. It is harmless in large 
doses.” 

Using sulphur in the soil is one 
thing. We believe it to be very bad 
farming practice. But putting it into 
one’s own stomach is a hundred times 
worse. In agriculture, the plant screens 
out a good part of the effect of the 
sulphur, but to subject the human 
organism directly to the poisonous 
effect of this chemical is to be flirting 
with great danger. 

Let us talk a little about sulphur. 
In 1949 and 1950 I wrote thirteen 
articles in, Organic Gardening maga- 
zine, under the title “Cancer; Can it 
be Prevented?” It is now available 
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from us in booklet form (50 cents). 
In this booklet I describe a theory 
based on the work of C., E. Green, 
discussed in his book called The Can- 
cer Problem, that sulphur ingested by 
the human system is one of the causes 
of cancer. Green, who, by the way, is 
not a physician, builds such a remark- 
able case against sulphur, that I don’t 
see how anyone who reads his book 
can fail to be influenced by it. He 
gives detailed statistics for England 
showing that where much coal smoke 
is breathed in, there is more cancer. 
There is much sulphur in coal smoke. 
His book is out of print and is avail- 
able only in a few large libraries (the 
New York library is one) . 

I think that in view of Mr. Green’s 
work, the medical profession should 
be conscious of the danger of using 
drugs in the sulphate form in their 
medications. A whole series of experi- 
ments should be made to find sub- 
stitutes. I note that many valuable 
mineral preparations which are given 
to people to prevent disease are in 
the sulphate form. Prevention and 
this magazine will not accept adver- 
tisements of such products. In an 
emergency, where it is a case of life 
and death, sometimes the sulphate 
form of a drug might be advisable, 
but it should be avoided in treatments 
that extend over a period of time. 

We recall grandma’s old panacea of 
sulphur and molasses as a springtime 
tonic. I have never taken it for such 
a purpose and certainly do not recom- 
mend it to anyone. It is a shot-in-the- 
arm method, resulting in a temporary 
quickening of the system. Rather take 
vitamins and minerals which do not 
contain dangerous amounts of sul- 
phur. We know that some sulphur is 
needed by the human body, but we 
can get a sufficient amount of it from 
a well-balanced diet. 

Incidentally, the magnesium sul- 
phate which Dr. Thenebe is trying to 
get away from is commonly called 
epsom salts, which the dictionary will 
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tell you is “a white crystalline sub- 
stance used in medicine as a cathartic 
or commercially in dyeing or finishing 
cotton goods, etc.” If they would take 
my advice, they would strictly limit 
its use to dyeing and such things. 

In conclusion, may I say that Dr. 
Thenebe has done an excellent piece 
of thinking. He just didn’t blindly 
accept what he found listed in the 
Materia Medica. He was considerate 
of the general welfare of his patients’ 
bodies, while at the same time being 
cognizant of their condition of disease 
which he must cure. Dr. Thenebe, 
you should be highly complimented. 


Putting “Devil 
Grass’ to Work 


(Continued from page 13) 


free roots). Ordinary plowing will 
give you good chunks for sodding, and 
you can get sprigs by going over a 
Bermuda patch with a tandem disk, 
a soil pulverizer or a mulch tiller—a 
spring-tooth harrow will do the job 
in light sandy soils—criss-crossing the — 
area three or four times, and using a 
side delivery rake to pile the root 
pieces up into windrows where they 
can be picked up easily. Bermuda’s 
roots are thickest about four inches 
down, so stir the soil just a little deep- 
er than that. In using a disk, you'll 
find a dull, jagged one better than a 
sharp one because it pulls the roots 
out instead of cutting them. If you 
don’t plan to use the roots immediate- 
ly, store them in a cool place and wet 
them down. 

A good organic treatment of the 
soil is the order of the day before 
planting Bermuda. Turning under 
one or more years of vetch or other 
good green manure crop—preferably a 
legume—will give your soil good tilth 
and add plenty of nitrogen and or- 
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ganic matter. Test your soil well in 
advance of planting, and put on the 
needed amounts of rock phosphate, 
lime and greensand, and plenty of 
manure—five tons of it per acre isn’t 
too much. 

Seeding especially requires good soil, 
and on very poor soils that you don’t 
have time to build up with a green 
manure, you'd better establish your 
Bermuda grass by sodding or sprig- 
ging to insure a good stand. Fertility 
and good soil structure—not the false 
fertility and poor structure brought 
about by chemical fertilizers—will pre- 
vent the bare “freeze-out” spots often 
caused by lack of moisture, close graz- 
ing, and low temperatures. 

Once established, there is nothing 
like frequent top dressings of manure 
to give the best hay yields (2 tons per 
acre is good). And, since every ton of 
Bermuda hay removes about eight 
pounds of phosphorus, you'll have to 
add rock phosphate too, occasionally. 

Midwest farmers often sod Bermuda 
by feeding the chunks through funnel- 
equipped pipes rigged in front of the 
wheels of a wagon. The wheels firmly 
press each chunk into the seedbed, 
which has been prepared well before 
planting to allow it to become firm. 
Spring is the best time for sodding 
and sprigging, though any season the 
ground has ample moisture will do. 
Plant the sod chunks or sprigs in three 
foot rows, spread two to three feet 
apart in the row. Eight to 10 bushels 
of sprigs are needed per acre. 

Several experiment stations have 
developed easily-built machines for 
planting Bermuda grass sod and sprigs 
—write yours for details. One good 
one, by the Oklahoma station, com- 
bines plowing and planting and con- 
sists of a platform for the planter and 
a pipe through which the roots are 
dropped, falling behind the disk that 
opens the furrow. Two disks behind 
the pipe cover the roots. The same 
can be done with a moldboard plow. 
Disk the soil afterwards to pack it 
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more firmly—Bermuda’s rhizones and 
stolons are fairly hardy, but adverse 
weather that can cause them to dry 
out, freeze or mold can weaken or kill 
the plants. The planting should be 
cultivated to eliminate moisture com- 
petition from weeds and to keep the 
stolons covered to allow them to 
crown and form new plants. These 
methods will insure solid cover in 
one season. 

Seeding is the quickest, most econ- 
omical method. Prepare a firm seed- 
bed as early in the spring as possible, 
well fertilized with a green manure, 
animal manure and rock fertilizers. 
Harrow it just before planting to kill 
off annual weeds. Because Bermuda 
grass has very tiny seed—over 2,000,- 
000 per pound, hulled—only about a 
pound is needed per acre when plant- 
ed in rows, two to three pounds when 
broadcast. It may be broadcast with 
a wheelbarrow seeder or a cyclone 
hand seeder, or row-planted (in rows 
10 inches apart) with a regular plant- 
er equipped with small grass seed at- 
tachments, or a grass seed drill or 
grain drill equipped to plant fine seed. 
Plant shallow—one inch or less deep. 

You may have to cultivate to keep 
the new seeding weed-free, though 
light grazing after the stolons have 
started to run will hold down com- 
peting vegetation and _ encourage 
crowning. Discontinue in plenty of 
time for the plants to develop ample 
top growth for winter protection. And 
for extra protection during their first 
winter, the plants should be covered 
with one plow furrow to each row, a 
couple of weeks before first frost. 
Then in the spring, disk and harrow 
the soil to bring the runners near 
the surface and encourage rhizome 
growth. Lespedeza, or any other suit- 
able grass or legume, may be seeded 
into it at the same time. 

For seeding in broad waterways, 
gullies or narrow channels draining 
terraces, increase the seeding rates 50 
per cent. Keep it closely cropped here 
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How to Get Bigger 
and Better Crops 


Raise Yields Per Acre Up To 
225 Bu. Corn—100 Bu. Wheat—125 Bu. Oats 
30 Tons Tomatoes—5 Tons Hay—775 Bu. Potatoes 
Milk Production Increased as Much as 300% 

You, too, can get top yields from every crop you 


plant! A Sudbury Soil Test Kit shows exactly what 
plant food, and how much each field needs for 
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Grown Not — whatever crops you plan to grow. You'll have 
in enoug 0 - wieldc cn wins i “a 

tectite pre enough bumper yields this year and ever after—by using 
soi phate nitrogen right kinds and amounts of plant food. 
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j 
Organic soils produce wonderful re- 
sults, with proper plant foods. Lack of 
even one causes disappointment as in 
radish at the right. Test your soil! 


Popular with Organic Farmers 
300,000 Sudbury Soil Test Kits are 


now in use. Testing the soil is especially 


The first ear of 
corn was grown in 
balanced soil, proved 
by soil testing—pos- 
sible only when the 
soil contains the 









important in organic farming because 
many Organic sources of nitrogen sour 
the soil; easy instructions will guide you 
in correcting this with limestone. Also 
how much organic plant food to supply 
the right amount of nitrogen; how much 
rock phosphate, and the right amount 
of potash. 


No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed ~ 


Easy as reading a thermometer! A 
10-minute test tells you more about your 
soil than a lifetime of farming. Even 
your first tests will be accurate and re- 
liable, pointing the way to the best 
yields you've ever had. 


Better Crops Guarantee 

We are so certain you'll get bigger 
yields and better quality with your 
Sudbury Soil Test Kit we'll refund the 
full purchase price anytime this year, 
if you don’t! 
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three essential plant 
foods, in the right 
amounts. Ear 2 
grew in soil which 
lacked nitrogen; No. 
3 in soil low in rock 
| phosphate; No. 4 
was potash-starved. 
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Sudbury Soil Test Kits 


The Farmers deLuxe Soil Test Kit is so simple 
anyone can use it—anytime, anywhere, even right 
out in the field. Complete with all equipment and 
solutions for hundreds of tests for nitrogen, rock 
phosphate and potash. Shows whether limestone is 
needed (pH) and how much. Costs less than 10c a 
test. Easy to follow directions and charts for 225 
crops. Lifetime welded steel chest with luggage type 
carrying handle, weighs only 1214 lbs. Order now, 


only $29.95! 





FREE TRIAL Send No Money—Order C.O.D. plus postage or 


send check and we'll prepay, saving you $1.26 to 


$2.93 in postal charges. If not delighted, return in 10 days for 
full refund. 


Easy-Payment Plan 


If you prefer, order on our Easy- 
Payment Plan. See coupon below. 
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. Send my Sudbury Soil Test Kit on Easy Payments—$4.95 plus § 

SUDBURY LABORATORY r postage on delivery, and then mail you 4 monthly payments : 
Box 561, South Sudbury, Mass. . of $6.75 each. . 
Dealers: Write for Special Offer. PTTTITITTITITTI LITT iit 








for best efficiency in protecting the 
soil against rapid water flow. You'll 
also find it excellent for stabilizing 
earth dams and spillways in making 
a farm pond. Wherever used, it will, 
alone, give seven to nine months graz- 
ing, producing its top amount of 
forage from May to October. 

Plenty of farmers are discovering 
the values of Bermuda grass in rota- 
tion with corn and other row crops, 
too. Sod or sprigs can be scattered 
between the rows of corn (or other 
crops that are laid-by early, to give 
the grass a good start before winter) 
and covered with the last cultivation. 
In the Cotton Belt Bermuda grass 
seed is mixed with linty cotton seed 
and planted with an ee Some cotton 
planter. Experiments have shown that 
corn can easily be grown on a heavy 
Bermuda sod with deep turning (7 
inches). A legume growing with the 
Bermuda will raise yields even more. 

An interesting organic fact about 
Bermuda is that a good nematode- 
resistant strain, like Coastal Bermuda, 
seems to have the power of keeping 
nematodes away from other plants 
grown with it. Lespedeza, often de- 
stroyed by root-knot nematodes in the 
light sandy soils of the Southeast, is 
never bothered by the disease when 
Coastal Bermuda is grown with it! 

No longer do farmers buy 2, 4-D or 
some such evil concoction to kill Ber- 
muda grass. They know improved 
pastures are big income-producers, 
and many Bermuda grass farmers are 
pasturing one head of cattle per acre 
for most of the year on their new pas- 
tures of this old “weed.” 
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Perfect Apples 


(Continued from page 15) 


culturist. How much easier it is to 
start with a baby tree! Here is the 
foundation of health and the basis of 
immunity for our tree. The hole we 
dig—the soil amendments we pour in- 
to that hole—the biological life in the 
hole—all these determine to a very 
large degree the destiny of our pre- 
cious baby tree. 

Will our tree be covered with blight 
a few years hence? Will the lovely 
terminals suffer from the crippling, 
deforming effects of the dreaded 
“Wooly Aphis?” Will twisted leaves 
and stunted apples reveal the presence 
of the ever-present green aphis? Will 
our crops be subject to the ravages of 
the codling moth? Will our apples 
be mal-formed—full of worms, covered 
with scab, or rotted at the heart? 
Much depends on what we put into 
that hole at planting time, including 
the width and depth of the cavity. I 
can bear enthusiastic testimony to 
the fact that wherever my planting 
plan has been followed faithfully— 
not a single worm has ever been 
found in any apple to this day. 

My experience in Gardena eight 
years ago, where I grew a wide variety 
of apples—all on dwarf espaliers—gave 
me a large degree of courage; for dur- 
ing our four years on Brighton avenue 
we did not find any sign of disease. 
From all outward appearances we 
were 100 per cent free from pests. It 
was in Gardena that we developed this 
wholly unorthodox and most unusual 
(some think fantastic) method of 
planting baby trees. Since then, many 
of our friends in Paradise, in Glen- 
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EATON-MANN 
GOLDEN-GLO POWDERED ROCK PHOSPHATE 
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RESULTS ON OATS AT UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
EXPERIMENT STATION COLUMBIA, MO. 
Left—Full treatment which includes 1500 pounds of finely ground rock phosphate 
per acre. 
Right—No treatment. 
An application of GOLDEN-GLO any time between now and seeding time will greatly 


improve the small grain and insure a good stand of legumes. 1000 Ibs. per acre 
sufficient to produce maximum yields for 10 or 12 years. 


A plant food that perma- Qty, bigger yields, earlier ma- 


nently lights the way to turity, better grades of all 
crops. 


KSOSQE 

PHOSPHATE 
The producers of GOLDEN-GLO phosphate have been mining and grinding phosphate 
for over fifty years. This long experience plus the most modern methods and ma- 


chinery assures a product of the highest character and finest grinding. Quality and 
immediate shipment guaranteed. 


Prompt and courteous service is our motto. 


Write for literature and prices delivered to your 
station. Dealers wanted. Many open territories. 


EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
68 N. Chicago St. Joliet, Illinois 
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dale, in Los Angeles, in Sierra Madre, 
in San Diego, in Del Mar, and in the 
Mount Palomar area have followed 
the “plan” with almost miraculous 
success. 

Yesterday I visited the Gregory 
Farm on the slopes of old Mount 
Palomar. While there it was my privi- 
lege to photograph some of the 
Doctor’s horticultural wonders. The 
views shown herewith reveal just a 
little of the beauty and perfection of 
the fruit that is growing in abundance 
in this infant orchard—only two and 
one-half years after planting. Figs, 
avocados, peaches, pears, plums, apri- 
cots, quinces, and a wide variety of 
apples,—to name just a few of the 
crops already harvested. Unsprayed, 
worm-free apples from 10 to 13 inches 
in circumference—giant quinces—huge 
winter pears, with the delicate blush 
of a maiden’s cheek—blue and white 
figs, plus the incomparable Palomar 
avocado; but, forget it! Today we’re 
talking about APPLES. 

Much to everyone’s surprise, a num- 
ber of the Stark Brothers’ apple trees 
began bearing one year after planting. 
This year brought the second harvest 
of ““Eden-perfect” apples on the Greg- 
ory and Rice farms. Some of the in- 
fant trees now measure up to 12 feet 
in height with a spread of 11 feet! 
The trunks above the bud or graft are 
from 10 to 12 inches in circumference. 
Many of the trees are loaded with 
fruit this year—some yielding as much 
as a full bushel basket, according to 
farm manager, Arthur Rice. The 
gorgeous coloring, and the rich waxy 
sheen of these apples is unsurpassed. 

And while we are talking about the 
heavy coating of “wax” on_ these 
worm-free apples, let’s dip back ten 
years and study for a few moments 
the possible significance of this wax- 
like coating and the part it may play 
in our never-ending battle of the 
bugs. In looking over my old files of 
Organic Gardening the other day, I 
ran across an interesting editorial in 
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the very first copy that fell into my 
hands nearly ten years ago. (Febru- 
ary, 1943.) 

Here, in one of the very earliest 
issues Editor J. I. Rodale is discussing 
the all-important question of immun- 
ity from bugs, worms, blights and 
rusts with a soil bio-chemist, Dr. G. H. 
Earp-Thomas. He writes: “In answer 
to my question regarding the immun- 
ity of well-nourished plants from in- 
sect pests, he replied: ‘It is a most dif- 
ficult situation to explain I have 
found, however, that many fruits—the 
apple for example—when grown with 
organic fertilizer, does have a tangible 
protective something that the poorly 
nourished apple lacks. This protec- 
tive something is a wax-like covering 
over the skin. Now, the better the 
apple is fertilized, the deeper or thick- 
er is this wax-like covering. The 
poorer the fertilization, the thinner is 
the wax. In cases of very poor fer- 
tilization, this wax protection may be 
so thin as to be almost indiscernible. 
Please remember that I am not claim- 
ing that the presence of this wax does 
keep insects away, but—coincident or 
not—I have always found that where 
this wax covering is well developed— 
no insects or rusts or blights seem to 
bother the fruit in question’.” 

Other scientists, such as Dr. Nor- 
man Walker, inventor, author, and 
research chemist, believe that resist- 
anee:comes from the higher vibrations 
registered by fruit that has been fully 
nourished in a humus-rich, mineral- 
balanced, life-filled soil. Perhaps they 
are both right; for would it not be in 
harmony with the laws of life for the 
God of Nature to provide a variety of 
armament to shield our garden treas- 
ures from the hosts of evil that seem 
constantly to rise up against them? 

Some so-called organiculturists be- 
lieve that all they have to do to be- 
come organic is to quit spraying. The 
photograph of the two baskets of ap- 
ples provides a very good illustration 
of what happens in such an orchard. 
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In the basket on the right are seven 
apples from an orchard that has not 
been sprayed in two years. The fruit 
is small. mal-formed, scab-infested, 
and wormy. There is evidence of mal- 
nutrition. No effort has been made to 
build up the fertility of the soil with 
good organic supplements. No pro- 
tective measures have been taken. 
Failure is the inevitable result. In the 
basket on the left are seven apples 
from Dr. Gregory’s orchard, where all 
the trees were planted under our 
direct supervision two and one-half 
years ago. Now remember, Southern 
California is definitely NOT apple 
country. Rincon, especially is too near 
the ocean—too short a dormant period. 
In fact red apples are just not sup- 
posed to grow here. I wish all my 
readers could glimpse the kodachrome 
transparencies of these glorious, per- 
fectly formed, Roman Beauties! 

Yet, in spite of all this evidence, 
there are organic farmers right here 
in Escondido that are about ready to 
throw in the sponge and return to 
chemicals and sprays. These good men 
and women are just now “standing in 
the need of prayer.” They have fought 
a valiant fight against the bugs. They 
have enriched their sod with an 
abundance of animal manures—cow, 
chicken, horse—all organic soil con- 
ditioners—but—their apples are still 
full of worms! Just what would you 
do under similar circumstances? 

First of all, we are forced to agree 
with Editor J. I. Rodale, that it is 
ten times more difficult to correct the 
weaknesses and deficiencies of an adult 
tree than it is to plant it right in the 
first place. The very balance of the 
cell structure is involved. If the pro- 
tein balance of the cell is “off,” it 
must be restored. In an old tree this 
takes time. It takes infinite patience. 
It takes fortitude and courage. It 
takes much more than an annual 
sprinkling of raw, undigested manure. 
In my humble opinion, here is what 
must be done: 
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1. Mineral balance must be restor- 
ed in the soil on which the tree grows. 
We have abundant testimony that no 
amount of raw manure, or even com- 
posted manure can, or will, correct 
the basic mineral needs existing in 
California soils. To overcome these 
widespread deficiencies we spread 
from 60 to 100 pounds of trace min- 
erals from rich organic or rock fer- 
tilizer deposits, under each adult tree. 

2. Soil life must be restored and 
maintained at a high level. In our 
Paradise orchard from 10 to 20 small 
bales of alfalfa were placed under each 
tree as a mulch. These provided an 
abundance of good nourishing food 
for the earthworm population and 
other soil organisms. 

To my knowledge, those of us who 
are having the greatest difficulty in 
achieving our high goal of immunity 
have not yet provided this basis on 
which an effective program must in- 
evitably rest. 


A large measure of immunity to in- 
sects 1s possible. The problem can be 
solved. Is there a job still to be done 
in your orchard? Let’s take courage 
and do it! 





“‘We were just discussing how the organic 
method will support a larger population on 
the same amount of soil.”’ 
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An Organic 


Restoration 


(Continued from page 19) 


corn, was hardly worth harvesting 
when considered by present day terms. 
Cotton produced a bale every five 
acres and the corn should have been 
harvested in a sack. 

“You can see that something had 
to be done,” continued the man who 
had done more for soil building in 
his area than any other farmer. “It 
seemed that if Mother Nature had the 
materials to work with, she could do 
more for the farm than any other 
method. I supplied the materials, 
Nature did her work, and I haven’t 
been sorry since.” 

Within four 
overcoming a 


farm was 

Production 
was improving and smaller and small- 
er amounts of water were running 
into ditches and creeks. It was staying 
in the land, opened through the sub- 
soil by grasses and legumes. The land 
was spongy and showed signs of great- 
ly increased bacterial action. There 
was no hardpan, caused by chemical 
fertilizers. The soil was deep and full 
of life. 

The ugly scar left by eroding waters 
was filled, and terraces designed to 
empty on a bermuda waterway. Neigh- 
bors scoffed at that move, too, but to- 
day that waterway is serving a second 
purpose: a feeding ground for his 
small herd of beef mother cows and 
calves. It’s never muddy and the grass 
isn’t trampled. The porous fields 
above capture water as it falls, holding 
it for drought use. 

Cotton production was dropped 
after that first pitiful year. The land 
was turned to grass and legume mead- 
ows and to grain for a small dairy 
herd which carried him through the 
rebuilding years and provided manure 
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the 
stalemate. 


years 





for the restoration program. The 
dairy herd since has been replaced by 
a cow-calf beef production program. 

In 1949, he turned again to cotton 
on a small scale and produced more 
than a bale per acre—five times the 
production of a decade earlier. A 
neighbor, whose cotton joined his 
organic-rich rows averaged little more 
than Fleming's first crop. Corn pro- 
duction has increased likewise, now 
averaging 60 bushels per acre. 

Many of Malcolm’s present-day 
farming principles were learned from 
his father, Millard Fleming, now re- 
tired from active farm operations. 
“Many is the number of days I held a 
surveying stake for dad to run terrace 
lines, and many more days I pulled 
cockleburs from cotton fields when I 
knew I'd rather be fishing?” 

“Dad was a clean farmer, but he 
was a soil builder, too. He only al- 
lowed crops to grow in his fields. Six 
days a week he would work every 
hour, and then on Sunday would walk 
over his fields, planning his next 
week’s work. Winter peas held a 
prominent place in his cropping sys- 
tem, providing winter cover and green 
manure for the coming crops. His 
farm shows the results, too.” 

Malcolm today farms the 439-acre 
homestead place in addition to his 
own 93 acres, using the principles 
which reclaimed his own badly worn 
plot of ground. Every acre is in clover 
and green manure crops at least every 
third year, sometimes more, depend- 
ing upon the need for subsurface 
renovation and for organic matter. 

A system started on his farm last 
summer appears to be the farmer’s 
answer to having a green manure crop 
for all of his cropland the year ’round. 
Two of each six rows of crops are 
planted to Hubam clover, while the 
remaining four rows are in cotton, 
corn or maize. After the crop is har- 
vested in the fall, the two rows of 
seeded clover are chopped and scat- 
tered with a one-way and left to vol- 
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DOES YOUR LAND NEED THE MINERALS 


IN THIS LOW-COST SOIL CONDITIONER? 


Will HYBRO-TITE* Help You Get Better 
Grain, Grass, Fruits, and Row-Crops? 





If you’ve studied the subject, you 
know that Nature provides an abund- 
ance of minerals needed by man. They 
are distributed alone or in combina- 
tion, in scattered ‘‘veins,’’ ‘‘pools,” 
and “‘pockets.”’ 


At Lithonia, Georgia, there is a 
‘‘vein” or ‘‘pocket” created and de- 
posited millions of years ago when the 
earth-crust was cooling. It is a rare 
granite gneiss containing potash plus 
19 other minerals and trace elements. 
So far as we know, it is the only deposit 
of its kind in North America. We 
quarry the rock, then crush it fine and 
market it under the trade name of 
HYBRO-TITE. 


Organic farmers in 47 states have 
been interested in HYBRO-TITE asa 
natural soil conditioner. Letters are 

pouring into our of- 
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tional results se- 
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ies ia cured during the past 
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\ | ez —}) HYBRO-TITE may 
EE be just what your 


*Trade-mark of Potash Rock Co. of America 


m= GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY —_ 
Test of Average Lot of Lithonia Gronite (Hybro- 
Tite) mode December 19, 1951, by Dr. Alfred 
T. Navarre, Associote Professor of Geology 
STRONG FAIR AMOUNT 
Potassium Strontium 
Aluminum 
Silicon WEAK OR “TRACE” 
Sodium Yttrium 
Titanium Silver 
Calcium Zine 
Phosphorus Zirconium 
LESS THAN STRONG lead 
Magnesium Chromium 
MEDIUM Nickel 
Iron Vanadium 
Mangonese Copper 











land needs to restore the mineral 
balance it must have to grow top 
yields of healthy crops. The cost is 
low—only a few dollars an acre. And 
one application lasts for several 
years. Results could be important— 
measured in terms of increased yields 
of better quality crops that are more 
resistant to disease, insects, and ex- 
tremes of temperature. You owe it 
to yourself to find out more about 
HYBRO-TITE. 


Why not send your name and address 
NOW on a postcard? Ask us to give 
you more facts. Then decide for your- 
self if HYBRO-TITE could be the 
answer to your soil problems. 


POTASH ROCK COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Division of the Davidson Granite Co. 
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LITHONIA, GEORGIA 
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ATTENTION 
VIRGINIA 
FARMERS! 


Our Virginia dealers are ready to 
supply you with THOMSON’S 
FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE 
ROCK in any quantity you desire. 
Write us for a free pamphlet on 
this natural soilbuilder and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 
THERE IS NO BETTER TIME 
TO APPLY THIS PHOSPHATE 
ROCK THAN NOW. Don’t de- 
lay. Contact us at once. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


Sharpsburg, Maryland 
Telephone — Keedysville 4961 











New Interlaken SEEDLESS. Better than 
California. Deliciously sweet, fine flavored. 
Entirely seedless. Ve early. Ripens 
Aug. . N. ¥. Exp. Sta. origin. Full 
details in MILLER’S free catalog. Also 
nuts, fruits, roses. Guaran 


teed stock. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 


COMPOST — 








SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
Seem PILED 


Now, with two wheels and one-piece, tubular 
handle bar, this improved, self-powered 
grinder can be moved twice as easy. Mixes 
and screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 
finé enough for seeding flats and pots. Grinds 
leaves. Stalks and other tough organic matter 
into ideal mulch or compost material. Sepa- 
rates trash from wanted materials. Easy to 
change from screens to rollers. Motor optional. 
$124.50 less motor, f.0.b. Wichita. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. C. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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unteer for fall grazing over the entire 
six rows. In the spring, the two rows 
of clover are moved over two rows, 
giving crop production on land one 
and two years after the legume, and 
all crops after green manure had been 
turned under. 

“After 10 years of a deeprooted 
clover every third year, farmers on the 
Central Texas prairie could abandon 
terraces entirely,” he declared. Al- 
though his farm was terraced shortly 
after it was purchased, he feels his 
ground is in condition to absorb the 
rainfall as it comes. Any surplus is 
carried off in contour rows. 

“There is some land that clover 
roots will not penetrate—it has been 
plowed too many times and the hard- 
pan is too stiff. Once opened with 
a chisel operation, however, it will 
remain open and pliable in a prop- 
erly planned and used clover rota- 
tion.” 

The place of grass and clover com- 
binations has an important place on 
Fleming's farm and that of his fath- 
er’s. Most of his pastures are in John- 
son grass and Hubam clover, which 
gives his cattle enough high protein 
hay that he doesn’t need cottonseed 
meal, and hasn't for several years. The 
combination produces two tons of hay 
per acre, plus necessary summer graz- 
ing and a seed crop from the tall- 
growing Johnson grass. Oats and 
clover also are good and are utilized 
heavily for his beef cattle. Droppings 
are left in the field, while barnyard 
manure is scattered over the croplands 
when it is available. 

While private and federal research 
institutions are seeking to improve 
the problematic blacklands of Central 
Texas via synthetic and oftentimes 
costly means, this small life-loving 
farmer near San Marcos has made the 
renovation simply, practically, and 
permanently. 

The organic restoration has been 
both a duty and privilege to Fleming. 
The duty came from beliefs his grand- 
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father instilled in his father that a 
farmer should put more into the soil 
than he has taken out. The privilege 
is being part of a growing number 
who recognizes the fact that farming 
by Nature’s laws is the only perma- 
nent way. 


Build An 


Inexpensive 


(Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 27) 


violet from the sun, and the easy heat- 
ing of this snug little screenglass 
building may influence the directors 
to replace the old screenglass with 
more of its kind. 

Plants from this greenhouse have 
been extra sturdy. Neighbors who 
have bought the overflow have report- 
ed that tomatoes from it were bearing 
three weeks before their other plants 
bought from a seed store. In Michigan, 
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“‘Murderers! Assassins! Killers!’’ 
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20 Million 
TREES a year! 


Musser’s Tremendous Volume 
Insures Best Values 


Every year- we start over 20 Million more new 
trees. YOU will benefit when you buy MUSSER 
Quality Trees—trees that are grown under care- 
fully controlled nursery conditions, from specially 
selected seed. MUSSER Trees have the EXTRA 
START that insures better health and growth— 
more for your money. 





Fred Musser Compares Trees 


Above you see Fred Musser comparing one of his 
seedlings (at right) with an ordinary seedling of 
same age and variety. This is conclusive evidence 
of the sturdiness and better root development 
characteristic of all MUSSER trees. 


SPRING ‘53 SPECIALS 
25 Evergreens $5. 3, 5.2m 


healthy selected 
trees, 6” to 16” tall. 5 each: Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir. 


5 Blue Spruce $3.50. catorade ex. 


* cellent 6 year 
transplants, 8 to 14 inches tall. Blue- 
green to marvelous blue color; compact, 
sturdy; handsome specimens or hedge. 


Grow Xmas Trees 
Turn Waste Land Into Profits 


Norway Spruce. Musser’s Fast Grow- 


ing Strain for 
Christmas Tree growing. 3 yr. seedlings 
10” to 20” tall; $15. per 100; $75. per 
1000. (Shipping charges not included.) 


Special Strain Scotch Pine. 


Another fine variety for Christmas trees 
and timber. 2 yr. seedlings, 4”.to 8” 
tall; $7. per 100; $35. per 1000. (Shipping 
charges extra.) 


FREE CATALOG features 4 page Christmas Tree 
Grower’s Guide; also wide selection of Evergreens; 
Fruit, Shade, and Nut Trees; Berries; Ornament- 
als. Write for it today. 














this is a big item, because of the short 
growing season for tomatoes. The 
many similar favorable reports in- 
licate that growing conditions in this 
inexpensive greenhouse are ideal. 

After the last plants are set out in 
May, the seed beds are put to work 
producing early salad vegetables for 
the camp tables. No heat is necessary 
for these early cucumbers and toma- 
toes, one door generally being left 
open for direct sunshine. 

Studs were placed 32 inches apart 
because they came out even for a 16 
foot building and allow plenty of lap 
for the 36 inch screenglass. It should 
be folded back two inches on each 
edge and lapped two inches on the 
next sheet, then held down with lath 
or batten. 

The reason for ripping 2 by 6’s for 
studs and rafters is to get maximum 
light and strength at minimum cost. 
The height of studding and pitch of 
roof are designed to give full stand- 
ing room in the alley with minimum 
materials. The eaves do not need 
height as no one ever stands under 
them. 

This four-foot alley, lengthwise in 
the middle, permits two people to pass 
and gives room for the oil burner in 
the center. 

The high foundation keeps the 
woodwork above most of the damp- 
ness natural to a greenhouse, thus 
minimizing rot. 

Secondhand screendoors can be 
used, and the greenhouse can be built 
of scrap lumber and waste materials 
very cheaply. 

Ventilating flaps or transoms are 
recommended above the doors by the 
camp Executive Secretary, William A. 
Knox, who helped with the planning 
and building of this low-cost but very 
satisfactory greenhouse which has fur- 
nished acres and acres of healthy 
plants in its three years of successful 
operation, and at a minimum of labor 
and cost. 
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Greenhouse Materials List: 
20 sacks cement. 
7 pieces (units) 2x6x14’s. 
4 pieces (units) 2x6x16’s. 
2 pieces (units) 1x2x16’s. 
250 square feet screenglass. 
200 lineal feet lath or battens. 
4 screendoor hinges. 
28 anchor bolts, 5/16x6. 
1 Ib. double pointed tacks, No. 8. 
1 lb. shingle nails for lath. 
2 lbs. 8-penny nails for toe-nailing 
studs. 
8 Ibs. 16-penny nails for framework. 
No list of materials is given for the 
seed bed benches, as widely different 
needs and methods require different 
benches. 


A set of plans for the ‘“‘Inexpensive Green- 
house” are in preparation. Those persons 
wishing to own a set may have them by 
mailing 20c to The Organic Farmer, 6th and 
Minor Streets, Emmaus, Pa. 


Our Wild 


Pollinators 


(Continued from page 29) 


which can be found and at the same 
time adds to the livelihood of “man’s 
most useful insects.” 

If some small portion of our land 
were so devoted, the same plants, 
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*‘We brought him up on organic food.” 
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A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 


Farming with wood wastes pays off in... 
better crops, extra profits—builds soil 


“For many years farmers have used sawdust and shavings 
for cattle bedding, for poultry litter and for mulching. 
More recently, they have found that wood in mulches 
and soil amendments helps improve soil structure and 
produces better crops.” (Organic Farmer, Nov., ‘52) 


Turn brush, pole wood, tree trim- 
mings and other wood wastes into cat- 
tle bedding, litter or fertility-building 
mulch with a FITCHBURG BRUSH 
CHIPPER. 


Make extra profits selling wood chips 
to your neighbors... under favorable 
conditions, they can be produced for 
about $5 a ton, including labor, ma- 
terials, maintenance and depreciation 
on your chipper! Or... make extra 
money clearing woodlots! 


FITCHBURG ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION has a Chipper 
model that suits the price and needs 
of every farmer. It costs you nothing 
to learn more about this amazing 
machine and the “new agriculture” 
it has opened up. Write today for 
complete information! 








Is a Fitchburg Brush Chipper 
Practical on Your Farm? 


Perhaps you'd like the advantages of a Fitehburg 
Brush Chipper but feel the amount of work on 
your farm does not justify the addition of this 
valuable piece of equipment. You can still have 
a Fitchburg Chipper in one of two ways: 


First...buy a Fitchburg Chipper with your 
farmer neighbors on a cooperative basis. Or, 
second...buy a Fitehburg and make extra 
profits doing custom work for your neighbors. 
Custom work need take no more than 10 percent 
of your time. And... Fitehburg Chipper owners 
are often summoned from as far away as 50 
miles by farmers willing te pay $4 an hour for 
equipment and service. Most owners find they 
could make a profitable living just doing custom 
work for farmers. Decide now you'll learn more 
about the Fitchburg line of Brush Chippers! 





FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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shrubs and trees can be found to fur- 
nish some continuity of nectar for 
bees, shelter and feed for various 
kinds of wildlife; in time this can be 
a great help toward restoring the bal- 
ance of nature and add much toward 
making our surroundings more enjoy- 
able and livable. 

Meadow sage grows low to the 
ground so that weeds can be mowed 
over it through the summer. It comes 
up green quite early in the spring and 
puts forth flowering stems to two feet 
tall with numerous purple flowers 
which enmasse make a very pretty 
showing in May before there is much 
of prominence showing in the flower 
garden. Meadow sage (salvia praten- 
sis) is an easy to grow perennial with 
sufficient persistence to withstand com- 
petition of other than tall growing 
weeds to make it worth while for 
plantings of roadsides and flower gar- 
dens in many situations. 

The 


flowers of meadow 


Sage are 


rich in nectar and are visited eagerly 


by honey bees, bumble bees and 
numerous smaller wild bees if they 
are present. In this bee forage lies 
the hidden value, the greatest value 
of the plant. It furnishes a livelihood 
to the honeybee, and incidentally to 
wild bees at a season when it is need- 
ed for the colonies to increase. It 
blooms between the dandelion and 
white clover, thus filling in a gap 
when there is likely to be not much 
else for the bees. 

Relatively small areas of in between 
bloom are of great importance to the 
bee colony. The principal honey crop 
may be harvested in a short time from 
one or two sources. But there must 
be something coming to the hive all 
the time to keep the colony increasing 
tc have many more bees to gather a 
crop of honey and perform the most 
pollination at the height of the sea- 
son. We noted how the honeybees 
and bumblebees visited the flowers of 
meadow sage in great numbers. So 
thick were the bees on the flowers that 
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our little girl, Janet had to pick her 
way carefully into the plot to pose for 
a picture without stepping or sitting 
on a bee. But later in the season when 
clover and more flowers were in bloom 
we could never find such a concentra- 
tion of bees on flowers. Yet the col- 
onies would have increased so as to 
have many more bees in the vicinity. 
The much larger numbers of bees 
were spread out over the fields of the 
neighborhood gathering the crop of 
honey and performing the greater pol- 
lination service. Thus the in-between 
honey plant is important to the bee 
colony in proportion greatly beyond 
the area planted. 

Vitex (variety incisa negundo) is a 
shrub or small tree which grows 
twelve to fifteen feet tall. It is attrac- 
tive in foliage and flower and suitable 
as a semi-ornamental shrub. Once 
established, it is reasonably drought 
resistant and would well serve the 
purpose of windbreak and wildlife 
shelter in many situations. This is one 
of the best honey plants we know. It 
begins blooming in July and con- 
tinues to bloom until fall, sometimes 
until frost. The flowers are eagerly 
sought by bees from morning until 
night. It flowers on the new wood 
and begins blooming at an early age— 
there is likely to be some bloom the 
first year the trees are set out. This 
Vitex is not winter hardy in most of 
the northern states but does well in 
climate comparable to southern Mis- 
souri and southward. Here in south- 
western Iowa we have some that has 
survived more than a decade. Al- 
though it often does not survive the 
winter, it quickly grows out again 
with the following season and blooms 
for a long time. 

Vitex is a valuable addition to the 
bee pasture since the bees work it 
eagerly for the long period following 
the clover bloom. Where there is a 
grove of this growing there is some 
pasture for the bees through the 
summer until nearly frost. Many 
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AT LAST...all the natural vitamins and minerals 
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(Seeeeeeeeees Mail coupon Today 00 .sesccccscce 


New... All-Natural 
Vitamin-Mineral 


Supplement 


Think of it...to guard against diet de- 
ficiency, you no longer have to take from 
5 to 10 different tablets...one ELE- 
VITES tablet per meal gives you all the 
important natural vitamins and min- 
erals your body so urgently requires! 


Properly-balanced ELEVITES, product 
of the very latest nutritional develop- 
ments, give you high potencies previous- 
ly undreamed of in natural products. 


ELEVITES are coated to seal in valuable 
nutrients and preserve full potency! 
Decide now you and your family will get your es- 


sential vitamins and minerals in one amazing 
ELEVITES tablet. Order from coupon... today! 


100-$3.75; 500-$16.00; 1000-$28.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed, postage prepaid 


BARTH'S 


HEALTH FOOD DEPARTMENT 


Dept. 718-F Woodmere, New York 


Gentlemen: Please rush Elevites tablets to me. 


City & State 
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ONE ELEVITES TABLET PER MEAL 
GIVES YOU ALL THIS: 


Vitamin A (from fish 
liver oil) 
Vitamin D 
liver oil) 600 USP Units 
Vitamin B-1 (from Yeast 
Concentrate) 
Vitamin B-2 (from Yeast 
Concentrate) 
Vitamin C (Rose Hips) 
Niacin (from Yeast 
Concentrate) ... 233 micrograms 
Vitamin B-6 (from Yeast 
Concentrate) .... 13 micrograms 
Pantothenic Acid (from 
Yeast Concentrate) 50 micrograms 
Whole Liver, desiccated and 


5000 USP Units 
(from fish 


Red Bone Marrow 
Vitamin B-12 activity . 6 micrograms 
Vitamin E (vegetable oils) . 3 mg. 
lodine (from Pacific 

Coast Kelp) 
Organic Iron 
Calcium (from Bone Meal) . 
Phosphorus (from Bone Meal) 104 mg. 
Biotin (from Yeast 

Concentrate) ..... .85 micrograms 
Inositol (from Yeast 

Concentrate) 
Choline (from Yeast 

Concentrate) 
Para Amino Benzoic Acid 

(Yeast Concentrate) 5 micrograms 
Rose Hips Powder (from 

imported wild Rose Hips) 600 mg. 


Plus trace minerals and other factors 
natural to Liver, Yeast, Bone Meal, 
and Rose Hips. 
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localities are lacking in late season 
nectar which is important to keep the 
bees in prime condition to go into the 
winter as strong colonies. 

At times in late summer and fall 
we note again the heavy concentra- 
tions of bees on small areas of bloom. 
This is during the period when there 
is no large amount of bloom yielding 
nectar. During these times smaller 
amounts of blooming honey plants as- 
sume greatest importance. It seems 
that honeybee colonies must have 
something coming to the hive all the 
time to keep up optimism for the 
queen to keep on laying sufficiently 
to keep the colony strong. Fall nectar 
is important for the bee colonies to 
build up to be in good condition for 
winter. 

Wingstem (Actinomeris alternifolia) 
is also known as Golden Honey Plant 
and Bee Fodder. It is a rather coarse 
perennial up to seven feet tall which 
grows best in sheltered or partially 
shaded situations such as open timber 


and woodland borders. The name 
Wingstem is derived from the four 
winged ridges up and down the stems. 
The plant blooms in August and Sep- 
tember and the yellow flowers are 
freely visited by bees. ‘This is a native 
plant of our middlewest and in the 
days when it was plentiful it was in 
many places a dependable source of 
winter stores for honeybee colonies. 
In situations favorable to it the plant 
will perpetuate itself and gradually 
spread around. It prefers a fertile soil 
and is yet to be found some places 
growing naturally on bottom land 
along streams. 

In this article I can mention as ex- 
amples only several of the many good 
honey plants which are valuable. It is 
not unusual for a plant to be freely 
attractive to bees in some localities 
and be lacking in this quality other 
places. For most planting there is 
some good honey plant to be found 
which will serve the purpose well and 
also furnish forage for our most use- 





MARLAND mom 


GREENSAND MARL 1S THE PROVEN NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONER 
—A BASE EXCHANGE POTASSIUM BEARING MINERAL 





> 
BASE EXCHANGE: Releases potash, phosphorus and trace ele- 
ments from insoluble constituents as needed for healthy plant 
Deperd on Nature... Nature does growth. Helps regulate nitrogen in the presence of organic 


it Best. MARLAND helps put back 
into your soil what your plants 
take out and HELPS when HELP 
is wanted by the roots in the 
CROWINC SEASON. Use for Car- 
dens, Farms, Orchards, Pastures 
and Chicken Ranges... Nurseries, 
Colf Courses and Lawns, Seed 
Beds, Parks and Athletic Fields... 
works wonderfully well with ground 


matter and maintains a plant food balance. 


CONDITIONING: Loosens and opens the hard soils; binds sandy 
soils; regulates moisture and stimulates soil organisms. 


SOIL TEMPERATURE REGULATOR: Absorbs sun heat in early 
Spring, warming the soil for earlier crops. Holds high moisture 
content, thus cooling the soil during hot Summer months. 


There are no application hazards with MARLAND: APPLY IT AT 
{NY TIME, use it on all growing crops, does not burn... absorbs 
and holds water. It is long-lasting and ODORLESS. It stimulates 
beneficial soil organisms, does not leach away and presents no 
residue problems. It is an excellent compost pile conditioning 


rock phosphate where needed. agent. Apply it with spreader truck or broadcast. Marland has 


Use in Stables, Chicken Houses... 
try it for odors. Spread it on your 
Dairy Floor and, following morning 
collect and spread on your land. 


We also supply the natural product AA 
Quality ground Phosphate Rock and 
Agrinite (organic nitrogen) 


a eal ae IEe™~™n" 6 


been used for more than 100 years. 


You can apply MARLAND during the winter months 
and get an early start for the growing season. 


WRITE TODAY: 


National Soil Conservation, Inc. 


90 WEST STREET, DEPT. O.F. 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Plant and Mine—Medford, New Jersey 


Not sold as a fertilizer, Marland is not a water soluble commercial fertilizer and is not offered as such. 
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ful insects. For a honey plant to be 
of much consequence, it must be one 
of enough persistence to perpetuate 
itself or else be useful also for some 
other purpose so that it will be cul- 
tivated. Most localities badly need 
more bees for a balanced agriculture. 
And whether we must go back to in- 
dividual farm apiaries or whether the 
bees are kept by hobbyists and com- 
mercial bee men, any increase in the 
amounts and continuity of nectar is a 
step in the direction to make it easier. 


Words Words 
Words 


(Continued from page 31) 

are best considered as foods for the 
soil. The proper use of fertilizer is 
based on the effects of artificial chem- 


icals on the two fundamental, related 
and mutually dependent characteris- 
tics of the soil, i.e. the activities of its 
microorganisms and the electrical 
properties of its colloids. 

The fertilizer industry has, in my 
opinion, made a mistake oversim 
plifying its explanation of. soil fer- 
tility. They have led us to conceive 
of soil as physical matrix that props 
up the plant while the chemicals flow 
over and feed the plant roots directly. 
As a result of this error in substituting 
public miseducation for a sincere 
attempt to go along with the soil 
scientists to find out how fertilizer 
should be used and for what purpose, 
they have outdone their radical op- 
ponents whose leaders ascribe cancer, 
multiple sclerosis, and many other 
degenerative diseases to the use of 
these “‘artificials.”’ 

Among other leaders in soil science 
who seek to ignore the battle of words 
and get at the facts, Firman FE. Bear of 





AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 





ASHIEY f= 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 


WOOD HEATERS 


—>— 
Many Ashley Users Say They 


SAVE 50% 
and MORE ON FUEL 





Time-tested and proven in coldest states. You should build but one fire a season, refuel on 
average every 12 hours, remove ashes 3 times monthly. Tremendous heating capacity, many 
heating entire homes, schools, stores. Wood burns clean—less soot and grime. Users say 
Ashley heats from floor up, gives safe 24-hour heat. Burns all types wood successfully. Hard- 
wood recommended. See your Ashley dealer today. If none is near you, write for free details. 


WE will ship from nearest warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. Print name and address plainly. 
Over 3,000 retailed from one city. Dealerships available — Dealers write us 


HEAT WITH WOOD THE AVAILABLE FUEL 
ASHIEY AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO., Inc. 


BOX R-12, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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Rutgers is doing valiant service. Writ- 
ing under title of The Wrong Turn 
in the Spring issue of The Journal of 
Soil and Water Conservation, Dr. Bear 
said: 

“Fertilizers alone, no matter how 
heavy the rate of application, will not 
meet the requirements for soils that 
are producing cultivated crops. Soils 
must be fed with organic matter in 
larger amounts than the roots and 
residue of such crops can _ provide. 
This requires manure and well chosen 
mixtures of soil and cover crops.” 

Now let us hear the remainder of 
Mr. C. P. Holway’s argument, as 
developed in the letter from which I 
have already quoted. Writing from 
his farm, R. 1, Evansville, Wisconsin, 
he suggests 


An Approach to Agreement 

As an approach to agreement, con- 
sider serious methodic schisms among 
the organicists themselves. They break 
down, as I see it, into three manage- 
able parts: 

“1. Plants can be grown success- 
fully without manufactured chemical 
fertilizer, with organic humus, dungs 
and animal residues, and unprocessed 
rock dusts. 

“2. Plants grown under this culture 
are healthier and offer greater (or 
maximum) resistance to insects and 
plant diseases. 

“3. There are, with full use and 
without waste, enough organic ma- 
terials available to make widespread 
organic culture possible and _practic- 
able. 

“Next, let us quit trying to interpret 
and reinterpret results of work done 
in England at Rothamsted—done basi- 
cally for another purpose—and actual- 
ly do some original work at home. 
Give each side comparable fields for 
controlled demonstration plots, and 
locate these plots where the public can 
visit them easily. This will give us 
answers (and without waiting a hun- 
dred years) to the first two parts of 
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the claim. As for Part 3, a non-partisan 
survey of all available organic ma- 
terials will quickly disclose its truth 
or error. 

“That done, we can move on to a 
scientific determination, without this 
interminable name-calling, of whether 
or not organically grown foods, and 
meat produced by such foods, contain 
more necessary food values than foods 
produced by a chemical-fertilizer cul- 
ture. 

“Both sides, I presume, seek the 
same general results in terms of in- 
creased gardening satisfaction, in- 
creased yields from healthy crop plants 
at an economically feasible cost, and, 
as a correlative of both, a healthy, pro- 
ductive soil in optimum tilth. Why 
don’t we resolve or compromise the 
argument, on the basis of demon- 
strable facts, and get on with the big 
job?” 


Legal War of Words 


Another front in the war of words 
has been laid down in the form of 
legal pronouncements by the new 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration. This agency of our 
federal government has issued rather 
stringent rulings against various 
products put on the market for the 
“supplementation” of our diet. In a 
recent collection of critical essays en- 
titled “Two Cheers for Democracy,” 
E. M. Forster quotes George Orwell to 
the effect that: “Liberty is connected 
with prose; and bureaucrats... tend 
to write and speak badly, and to use 
pompous or woolly or portmanteau 
phrases in which their true meaning 
or any meaning disappears.” Be that 
as it may, I find it strange that by 
edict of this government agency food 
“fortification” is all right and food 
“supplementation” is all wrong. 

I hold no brief for food cults or 
faddists. But persons or firms who 
sell organically grown foods rich in 
vitamins, and mineral components, 
sea_ kelp, non-pasteurized yogurt, 
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Good News for Your Hair ! 
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TWO - WAY 


NATURAL HAIR TREATMENT 





MASTER-FORM HAIR CREME, esciting New ntair Preparation 


It’s new! Only formula of its kind... for men, MASTER-FORM HAIR CREME not only tends for 
healthier hair, but has proven ideal as a hair groom 

women, children who want a natural hair treatment Helps rid the scalp of unsightly dandruff, scalp 
and a greaseless hair dressing. irritation. Also brings out all the natural highlights 
in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery gray—bru 

- : if b | | nette becomes rich natural brown—black becomes blue 
ere Is a scientific ut entirely natura preparation black—red becomes golden red). Your hair color is 
r ) unchanged...but all the natural highlights are 

for care of the hair and scalp. Formulated from a accentuated. Ideal for men, women, children. Three 


base of pure Lanolin, Cholesterol, Carotene, Wheat convenient sizes 


Germ Oil (Hormone-E factor) and Methionene 4 oz. (60-day supply) .............. $1.75 
aie , a 8 oz. (120-day supply) .............. 3.00 
(many authorities state this element is essential in 16 oz. (Jumbo Family Size) 5.00 





eliminating hair-splitting and breaking). Try this new aid to beautiful, healthy hair! 


New... GREEN FOAM SHAMPOO Foam-Cleanses Your Hair 


. ! . GREEN FOAM was developed by FalMay in 
Now . . . a chlorophyllated natural oil shampoo! This response to demand for a natural hair 
foaming green scalp and hair cleanser is highly cleanser. The d 


velopment of GREEN FOAM 
now makes it pos 
concentrated. Apply only a few drops. Your hair ,, a 


ible for you to have com- 





plete natural care of scalp and hair. Yes, you 
billows out in a foaming lather. Dirt, dandruff other ©#" highlight, foam-cleanse and vibra-brush 
: iil your hair l the natural way. Add 
hair accumulations are surrounded, picked up and GREEN FOAM to your list of hair care 
a products, 
ridden away on a wave of suds. Leaves your hair 5 an, tele 080 2 bettios $2.58 
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soft and lovely, your scalp pink and clean. 





Order GREEN FOAM Shampoo today, for soft, clean, 
lovelier hair 


VIBRA-TONE HAIR BRUSH... tinzting care of Seatp and Hair 


NEW and DIFFERENT! 


NEW! . a brush for care of both hair and scalp! 
Entirely new idea. stainless steel bristles (round 
tips) anchored in foam _ rubber. Gives firm yet 


amazingly gentle ‘‘vibrating’’ action as you stroke 
your hair. Or press brush firmly until bristles meet 
scalp, move handle gently Then watch how fast the 
“‘vibrating’’ action loosens itching dandruff, makes 
scalp feel alive and tingling. Brush and handle are 
one piece olid walnut Sristles and mounting 
are stainless steel... rust-proof. Easy to clean... 
made to last a lifetime. Order one for each member 
f family. Only $1.00 each or 3 for $2.75 


Now On Sale at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies 
If Not Available...Order Direct Postpaid @ Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


FALKNER & MAY, ING 


Department 1-F 


g 1445 First Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Ve F Garden wheat germ, brewer's yeast, whole 
wheat bread and whole grain cereal fa 
1953 line MALI: flours, are offering valuable supple- hi 
now ready — low prices! ments to the American diet. And if, | 
Rug as they may say in their advertising, s 
uggedly built riding and walking 4 a . _ I 
models, 2 to 6 HP. All gear drive completely nourished bodies tend to 
with verse, no belts or chains. Plow, ‘ é 
ha dic, sgvay, romana resist disease and can often throw off 
snow, do dozens ‘ ther f ‘ ° ° 
_ond “home ceaten.. ies ee infections, that seems to me all right, pt 
a a Cae See and far more likely to do good than th 
b~ Fully Guaranteed ws ’ th 
| “y Low prices — easy terms harm. 
~ . 
- y Free. ee on. If, on the other hand, their adver- $} 
PAGE does every job $60 attachments tising claims are linked to claims that as 
eis 1801-R S. 81st Street : ; : ; : 
faster —cheaper! TPA GE MILWAUKES Wise their particular combination of trace ef 
minerals or whatnot will cure bru- 
‘6 one of the i ‘ cellosis or any other disease, then | ul 
. te im ' tit “ae 
portant think the Food and Drug Adminis- . 
° s 9° . 
books of our time! tration should take steps to stop such M 
—Los Angeles Times claims. P 
Sut present rulings of the Food and a 
Drug Administration go beyond that. II 
The agency has put out a stipulation la 
of permanent injunction against the “ 
distribution and sale of a vitamin- 
mineral concentrate made from grasses “ 
which forbids the manufacturer and li 
distributors of this product ever to tl 
make any of the following statements ul 
Written by the pioneer of the American in public: a 
organic movement...J. 1. Rodale, editor “Every ailment is directly traceable 
of Org: Cardeni ; : Pea ° 
venice Sertening and Vhe Gupmis back to malnutrition. C 
Farmer. Required reading for everyone in- e “iat ‘ — 
terested in learning the organic method. Physicians are trained in medicine, " 
225 pages, only $3.50... Postpaid. Order not nutrition.” fi 
ee ee We should live i | health and F 
“We should live in good health anc 
Rodale Press, Box F-1, Emmaus, Pa. ; 8 \ 
vigor and with full possession of our 
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HYBRID TOMATO 


Biggest Smooth, Round, Red 0 








omatoes Ever Produced! t 
ER Gigantic,thick-meated, perfectly smooth, ) 
so heavy they often weigh 1 lb. or moreeach. 
Superb quality, extra delicious, wonderful. I 
gee Unsurpassed for the garden, wins prizes at l 
the fairs, always brings highest prices. 
Plants Grow Faster, Bear Heavier 0 
SPECIAL for limited Because they are Hybrids the plants grow 
time only we'll mail faster, sturdier—bear heavier, and longer. a 
you 10 Seeds FREE,if They set more fruits even in bad weather. 
you send stamp for postage. Or, to have more . 
plants, we'll mail postpaid 70 Seeds for $1. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 0 
493 Burpee Building—at nearest city ] 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 
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faculties to the age of ninety to one 
hundred.” 

A significant proportion of military 
science rejections during World Wars 
I and II were due to malnutrition.” 

The makers of this product are per- 
petually enjoined from delivering 
these preparations accompanied by 
the following written, or printed or 
graphed matter or accompanied by 
any material substantially to the same 
effect. 

Honest men and competent scien- 
tists have taken an affirmative position 
on these and like statements, not only 
in scientific journals, or in debates in 
publications of Friends of the Land 
and other conservation societies, but 
in popular magazines of vast circu- 
lation, such as Collier’s and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

More specifically, the company or 
companies in question, in order to 
lift the injunction against marketing 
their product, must definitely agree 
that neither they nor their represen- 
tatives will mention or exhibit such 
monographs as “Health From The 
Ground Up,” published by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, or the 
film, On The Other Side of The 
Fence, made by Philips. Dr. William 
\. Albrecht, head of the department 
of soil chemistry at the University of 
Missouri, served as consultant on the 
Philips’ film. He is a scientist of the 
highest reputation. But, under a like 
ban, Neil Clark’s article on the AI- 
brecht philosophy, printed in The 
Saturday Evening Post, must not, by 
this Food and Drug ruling, be used 
or mentioned; and the ruling extends 
to include other articles of like 
purport that have appeared not only 
in reliably edited popular magazines 
of vast circulation but in scientific 
and professional journals of the high- 
est integrity. 

What people do not understand 
(and this is the pity of it) is that the 
Food and Drug Administration is 
not branding these statements as false 
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and so beclouding the reputation of 
the authors who support them. The 
Food and Drug Administration claims, 
rather, that certain articles of inter- 
state commerce do not meet the label 
claims; and their administrative in- 
terpretation considers such books or 
pamphlets as may be included in the 
same shipment to be at one with the 
label for food supplements. (The 
makers and distributors of Hadacol, 
incidentally, , were clever; they put 
their claims for that “dietary supple- 
ment” into the mouths of users only!) 

Proponents of supplementation to 
our admittedly deficient national diet 
should certainly not be branded, even 
by implication, as charlatans or 
cranks. Responsible nutritionists have 
cause for concern lest emphasis on the 
need of supplementation frighten the 
public away from the product of 
gardens and fields. But how serious, 
really, is that danger? Those who 
wish to make out a case against the 
“health food stores’ often claim that 
all too many persons are misled into 
trying one or another diet or vitamin- 
mineral pills when actually they have 
a cancer that is still in a curable stage. 

So little is known of cancer that it is 
impossible to say much with certainty; 
but I do believe that completely nour- 
ished persons, neurotics are not, are 
less likely to develop cancer than 
persons ill fed. So this argument 
against the “health food stores” does 
not impress me. I hold no brief for 
many of the strange things that one 
finds on the shelves of these stores; 
and the prices are sometimes neces- 
sarily high, because of a limited clien- 
tele; but I believe on the whole that 
these stores have done more for the 
health of the American public than 
have their critics, and no harm of 
any consequence. 


"Enriched" Bread and Yogurt 


A well-known writer recently pub- 
lished in The Country Gentleman an 
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NU-AGE 
BONE 
MEAL 


(For Human Consumption) 


NU-AGE BONE MEAL is rich in natural minerals 
-.. especially the all-important calcium and phos- 
phorus. it is whole... unrefined...edible. Made 
from selected bone of healthy young cattle. Truly an 
amazing nutritional substance. Try this popular 
source of natural minerals. Prove to yourself that it 
helps combat calcium-phosphorus deficiencies, helps 
promote vigor and vitality. It is America’s fastest- 
selling bone meal for human consumption. 


PLAIN BONE MEAL 


Tablets: 500 oa $2.50 
1000 — $4.00 
Capsules: 300 - $2.75 
1000 —- $7.50 
WITH VITAMIN D 
Tablets: 300 = $2.00 
1000 — $4.75 
Capsules: 300 -- $3.00 
1000 = $8.00 


Write For Our Price List 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Dept 1-F 
1926 West Railroad St., Loupurex, Penna. 
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BE SURE IT’S 
DELIVERED TO 
YOUR HOME 
EVERY MONTH 
MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 





The Organic Farmer 
Dept. F-!, Emmaus, Pa. 
: Gentlemen: 

«s—Bill me for a subscription as checked below. 
= —Payment enclosed for subscription as checked 
s below...extend my subscription an extra month 
* at no additional charge. 


1 wish to subscribe for: 
| year @ $3.00 (4; 3yrs. @ $7.00 7; 


5 yrs. @ $10.50 


Name ... 


. Address 
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article in praise of “enriched” white 
flour and white bread. He said rather 
harsh things against those who are 
proponents of whole wheat products, 
implying that they are actually living 
in the past—one hundred years in the 
past, with Graham and his bread. 
This writer did insist, with good 
grounds, that enriched bread is decid- 
edly better for us than old-fashioned 
white bread; but his was on the whole 
a silly argument; for he failed to con- 
fess that replacing some four vitamins 
and minerals of a total twenty takes 
more out than it puts back, and so 
cannot honestly be called “enrich- 
ment.” 

Frankly admitting that enriched 
bread is not as good as bread made of 
whole wheat flour which has not been 
devitalized by supersteam or too rapid 
grinding, this writer argues none the 
less for ‘“enriched’’ bread on the 
ground that people just will not accept 
the better bread. 

I say, on the contrary, that the need 
now is for people to be properly in- 
formed; that there should be a full 
and prompt correction of this cam- 
paign of miseducation as to the mean- 
ing of the word “enriched.” The 
present campaign certainly leaves the 
people under a false impression that 
the best possible bread is “enriched;” 
and this trickery does a real disservice 
to our people. 

It is quite true, as many writers in 
this campaign to smear natural food- 
stuffs insist, that we do not need extra 
helpings of yeast or brewer's yeast if 
we are on a good diet. But the good 
diet calls for whole grain cereals and 
flours, together with the glands of 
healthy animals in our meat. And I 
find it, to say the least, a strange line 
of reasoning which endorses so strong- 
ly the fortification of white flour with 
a few synthetic vitamins and yet con- 
demns the man who urged you to buy 
the wheat germ extracted from the 
flour at the time of milling. 

By such reasoning, fortification is 
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commendable, but supplementation is 
the trick of a cheater, a cultist, or a 
quack who is to be avoided as one 
does a plague! And the height of 
something or other was recently attain- 
ed when the Council on Food and 
Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association made its pronouncement 
that there is no such thing as a 
“health food.” You and I know that 
there should be no other kind. 

Ever since a popular lecturer proved 
most successful in promoting the use 
of whole wheat bread, wheat germ 
brewer’s yeast, black strap molasses 
and yogurt, there has been a great fuss 
about yogurt particularly. Some say 
that it is nothing but milk, nutrition- 
ally. But if the yogurt has not been 
pasteurized and therefore is teeming 
with living acid-producing bacteria, it 
is certainly more than milk. 


It's Up to the Housewife 

A recent survey of two groups of 
citizens of Iowa, made by their Ex- 
tension Service, revealed: a_ result 
which I think may be taken as typical. 
It showed how generally inadequate 
the diets of most people are, and how 
little it would take to make them satis- 
factory. The tragedy of such a situa- 
tion in a land of plenty is revealed 
by the fact that most of these people 
in lowa thought that they were eating 
well and many of them thought that 
theirs was a balanced diet. Unless you 
keep a diary of what you eat, you too 
are quite likely to be eating poorly. 
Make a record and see what you and 
your family are getting of the seven 
basic food groups. ; 

That is the primary health problem 
to be solved—food acceptance—how to 
prepare food so that people will like 
what is good for them. Only one 
university chair in the College of 
Medicine at the University of Illinois, 
has thus far been devoted to such re- 
search. There should be more. 

The health of the American people 
in the immediate future does not de- 
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C TERRA 


ORGANIC 
PLANT FOOD 


Gives you a Complete Supply 
Of Essential Plant Foods! 


There is no fertility without humus. 
Bacterra is bacterized humus...made from 
processed municipal wastes (pure garbage 
and sludge of Reading, Pa.), cocoa shells 
and other organic materials. Selected strains 
of bacteria, fungi, hormones and other 
microorganisms break down these natural 
organic materials into a rich, black, earthy 
humus. 


Natural rocks containing phosphorus, 
potassium and trace elements are added to 
the bacterized humus to give you added 
mineral strength and a complete plant food. 


With its rich humus content, Bacterra 
improves the physical structure of the soil 
...makes sandy soils more compact, clay 
soils more mellow. It gives you a soft 
sponge-like soil that adds to water holding 
capacity. 


The acids formed by properly decom- 
posed Bacterra make available elements al- 
ready in the soil in locked-up state. The 
minerals and elements present in Bacterra 
in available form assure you of a complete 
supply of essential plant foods. 


BACTERRA IS ECONOMICAL 


SC po cvoescweneeses $ 1.00 
BP OD “Sacecsoubsinesow 2.25 
60 a6 ck no basnne ones 3.00 
re re 17.00 
, fare 55.00 
Tee GD Wneaesesescusehas 47.00 


(all prices F.O.B. Reading, Pa.) 
Give Bacterra the tests where it counts 
... where it will prove beyond doubt that 
it’s the best soil conditioner and plant food 


on the market...right on your own land. 
Order yours today! 


BACTERRA 


Corporation 


(phone 5-3973) 


P.O. Box 931 Reading, Pa. 
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pend primarily upon the medical pro- 
fession or upon the politicians. It rests 
in the hands of the homemaker who 
must be taught not only how to select 
the proper foods in the proper 
amounts and combinations but also 
how to modify her menus to get good 
acceptance of optimal diets. 


Sunflower Seeds 
Are Healthy 


(Continued from page 37) 
long periods. When the outer shell 
is removed you have a concentrated 
bit of healthy nourishment. It tastes 
almost as delicious a year after har- 
vesting as on the day it was cut. 
Second, the seeds are eaten raw—any- 
thing cooked—no matter how care- 
fully, loses some vitamin content. Sun- 
flower seeds do not need to be factory 
processed. 

The potential usefulness of sun- 


flower seeds is very great. In the 
future, cake and bread may be en- 
riched with sunflower seed meal, and 
undoubtedly, there will be many other 
uses for sunflower seeds. I’ve eaten 
them and I like them—why don’t you 
try them? 
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“Quick working stuff, that octamethyl pyro- 
phosphoramide, isn’t it?’’ 








A deficiency of certain vitamins and min 
erals can greatly hasten the ravages of time! 
But all vitamins are not the same! That is 
why thousands now use V-COMPLETTE. 
This unique formula contains a rapidly as- 
similable iron to carry food and energy— 
giving oxygen to the tissues and carry away 
waste matter. But that is not all. Its iron 
content is perfectly balanced with ALL the 
essential vitamins and minerals in NATURAL 
form. They provide Vitamins A, B Complex, 
C, D, Calcium, Iodine and Iron...100% 
M.D.R. They also contain the numerous un- 


Tablets 





B12 YL lL” 
WATURAL VITAMINS & ORGANIC ibis sie) - 


isolated natural vitamins and minerals (trace 
elements) which purely synthetic vitamins 
cannot supply. If you are now using ordinary 
(synthetically-made) vitamins—and ALL vita- 
mins are synthetic unless clearly labeled 
NATURAL-—switch to V-COMPLETTE: the 
All-in-One formula. 


60 tablets $2.50 100—$3.90 
300 tablets 9.90 1,000—25.00 


At Good Health Food Stores 
(Direct postpaid if unavailable.) 


Dept. OF-1 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Country Gentleman 


Has Changed Its Mind 


(Continued from page 39) 


posits above alluded to, which prac- 
tically have no bottom to them. 

“But here comes another successful 
farmer from another State—Mr. T. B. 
lerry— describing his experience with 
a little farm of thirty-five acres culti- 
vated, which, at the commencement of 
his dispensation, twelve years ago, was 
the poorest in town—starvation poor. 
Yet this little farm—with the contri- 
buting aid of twenty other acres equal- 
ly sterile, excepting a muck swamp, 
the contents of which are used as an 
absorbent for manure—‘has paid for 
all the improvements made on it; paid 
for a large stock latest improved 
tools; supported a good-sized family, 
and furnished the farmer thousands of 
dollars besides!’ Not only this, the 
farm has transformed itself from ab- 
ject poverty to high fertility, yielding 
at the rate of $200 an acre; and Mr. 
Terry proposes that it shall do better 
still! And it has done, and is doing 
this, without the help of a single dol- 
lar’s worth of phosphates or commer- 
cial fertilizers—simply by a judicious 
system of rotation, stock feeding, and 
a muck compost!” 








kills SUR-KILL SPRAYS 
SURE DEATH TO INSECT PESTS 


FoR ALL FRUITS 
oJ VEGETABLES 


POISONOUS EFFECT NOW 


LASTS & TIMES AS LONG! ! I = om) 
OF ee 
KILLO aS. 
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“You’re right Smedley, it’s an outrage! They 
shouldn’t be allowed to sell cigarettes full 
of those harmful substances you read about.” 
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Better Get a 
BURKS 
<A WATER SYSTEM 


BURKS Pumps More Water 
Lasts Years Longer 
Fresh water and lots of it for milk, eggs and 
meat—plus city type water service in the 
home. That’s what BURKS super turbine 

Farm Water Systems provide, 

The only systems 
with Life-Lok. Fully 
automatic—self prim- 
ing—finest engineered 
water systems. Write 
for FREE Book, 
‘Story of BURKS. vs eo; 

DECATUR PUMP CO., 70 Elk St., Decatur 70, Ill. 


SAVE 1002 


COSTS AS LITTLE AS 
freight pre 

















LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


Factory-to-you plon soves real 
Sa money. Sturdy, low-cost construc- 
tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi- 
totor. Gives exact spreoding—5O0 
lbs. to 8,000 Ibs. per acre. Sizes 
3 to 14 ft. tron-clad guarantee. 
16,000 working in 28 stotes 


















Perennial 
Red Clover 


Deep rooted, grows down 4 to 5 feet or 
more with laterals. Very hardy, grows in 
the arctic circle. Good seed producer. Hold 
over as long as alfalfa. We cut two hay 
crops and pastured third growth in ’52. My 
first seed came from Farmer that has grown 
it for more than 10 years. Not as coarse 
growing as ordinary red clover, grows higher 
with finer stems. You'll like it. Tr supply 
limited. $29.70 per bu. F.O.B. La X. 


Please Remit With Order 


Send orders to 


W. S. BASSETT 


P.O. BOX 622 LA CROSSE, WIS. 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 

















Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free booklet, mail 
coupon today. 


HAVAHART, : 46-] Water St., Ossining, WN. _? 
Please let me in on your trapping secrets. 

ee 
Address ail ——ss 




















Earthworms — Their 
Propagation by Thomas J. 
Barrett. Tells how to prop- 
agate earthworms — their 
help in building fine, fer- 
tile topsoil. Paper, 60 pp. 


Intensive 


$1.00 
Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 


ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas practiced by them in 
gardening and _ farming. 


384 pp. $3.50 


Lorette System of Pruning by 
Louis Lorette. Explodes 
common fallacies. Demon- 
trates spectacularly success- 
ful method that increases 
yields and quality, 30 
photos and diagrams. 239 
pp. $3.00 


Humus & the Farmer by Friend 
Sykes. Biography of a 1000- 
acre English farm where 
the organic method has 
proven its superiority over 
farming with chemicals. 


Illust., 416 pp. $4.50 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by /. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many full-page pho- 
tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 
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‘Green Pastures 


During Drought. 


Robert V. Wilkins 


Pasture mowing and natural fer- 
tilizers produce green pastures 
even during dry weather. 


ee 

HIS is the greenest farm I have 
seen in miles. What do you do, use 
some of that commercial fertilizer I 
have read so much about?” Those 
are the exact words a perfect stranger 
said to us in the late summer of this 
year while visiting our farm. We, of 
course, had noticed that our pasture 
land was much greener than any near 
us, but this comment coming from 
someone just passing by sure made us 
feel good. 

We quickly assured him that our 
soil had never been treated (?) with 
commercial fertilizer but did get gen- 
erous amounts of rock phosphate and 
some agricultural lime when very 
necessary. We have reason to believe 
that liming can be overdone. Also, 
we spread every pound of the manure 
and bedding from our barns and hen 
house on our land. The cattle do 
their own manure spreading and we 
assure it being done evenly by moving 
the salt from place to place. 

However, we are staunch believers 
in pasture mowing and contribute this 
one practice alone with being our 
most beneficial soil improvement. We 
have fields that have improved as 
much as 400 per cent by just mowing. 
It really can be done! The “doubting 
Thomases” can prove this for them- 
selves by mowing a small patch of 
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grass (or weeds, as most of ours was 
originally) over and over. The whole 
idea is mow and mulch, mow and 
mulch. Weeds mowed down become 
mulch and long dormant grass seeds 
come through. Weeds, or grass, mowed 
become mulch and then organic mat- 
ter. And—did our poor soil ever need 
it! Our poor farm was almost pure 
sand literally “mined” to death by 
row crops. Crops that had been hauled 
away without returning one stem or 
stalk to the earth for humus. The soil 
had virtually been “robbed”’ of every- 
thing which goes to make up good 
living loam. 

Another major factor in our terrific 
soil building venture was the addition 
of lespedeza to the weeds and very 
sparse grass. Korean Lespedeza is a 
perennial here as it reseeds and win- 
ters well. In fact, we sow it in Jan- 
uary and February during snow storms 
or rainy spells. You may look very 
silly out sowing seed with snow whirl- 
ing around your head or with rain 
dripping off of your nose but it’s still 
the best method we have found. The 
ground isn’t broken, no preparation 
made at all. We just sow the seed 
and the rain or melting snow “plants” 
it in the soil for us. We have planted 
sweet clover in the same manner. Les- 
pedeza survives our dry hot summers 
and will grow on the poorest soil and 
gradually build it up into good loam. 

As everyone knows, this past sum- 
mer was the driest imaginable 
throughout this part of United States. 
Yet our pastures remained green, ver- 
dant and growing for at least six weeks 
longer than others in our vicinity. 
Even when the greenness faded, our 
cattle kept munching away contented- 
ly. Other cattlemen were screaming 
their heads off about having to buy 
feed so early in the year. Even we 
were dumbfounded and _ constantly 
amazed when week after week went by 
and our cattle grazed the dead fields 
and stayed fat and pretty. We did not 
feed one pound until very cold icy 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE 


better compost 


without manure 


TERIAL ¢ 






rich fertilizer in only 
three to five weeks 


Turns Wastes Into Potent Compost 
Now... with the amazing, organically-ap- 
proved bacterial preparation—B8.C.A.—you 
can turn leaves, lawn clippings, garbage, etc., 
into rich living compost ready for use in only 
3 to 5 weeks! 


B. C. A. Supplies Proper Organisms 


Formerly, manures were necessary for quality 


compost . . . their high bacterial content 
meant a supply of necessary decay organisms. 
However... manure is sometimes difficult 


and expensive to obtain...and there is a 
need for faster breakdown of organic matter 
into finished compost—B.C.A. is the answer. 
It’s a mixed culture of selected organisms of 
decay ... the proper ones for faster, decom- 
position. And... without manures! B.C.A. 
produces a balanced, controlled compost ‘n 
from only 3 to 5 weeks! 

ECONOMICAL: 1 unit—$1. ($1.20 W. of 
Miss.) ; 2 units—$2.00 ($2.40 W. of Miss.) ; 
6 units—$4.50 ($5 W. of Miss.) ; 25 units— 
$12.50 ($13.50 W. of Miss). Each unit is 
enough for 34 to 1 ton of compost. Prepaid. 


Organie Products, 235 Halsey St., Dept. 153-F ! 
Newark, N.J. | 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ ...... for which please | 
send me...... units of B.C.A. | 
| 
BED ciicdunerveduccnscakdhewbebscdsneabartienees 
AGGreSS 2... cece cece eee eeeeeeneweseeneesereess 
City & State .....cccccccccccccecvccccccscceces 
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, 7%, DWARE FRUIT TREES 
io 2 

4 Ideal for home gardens, full size 
> fruit in little space, bear 2nd or 
3rd year. Also new grapes, nut 
trees, berries, small fruits. Guar- 


anteed stock. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


559 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 













The “‘house out back’’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.49 size 
good for many months’ treatment... 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for 
making compost, activating soils and 
lawns, feeding potted plants. growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING and GAR 
DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for 
complete free details. Li o sizes only $1, and 
2.59 ppd., dealers or 












Benson- Maclean 


Box 
idgeton. indiana 
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ROTARY CUTTER 
and’ MOWER 








There's a SIZE for your farm 


FIVE rugged, all-purpose cutters in 60’, 
80’, 114” widths — standard and hy- 
draulic lift. models. They cut, shred, 
and mulch for stalk cutting, pasture 
mowing, clearing land, or shredding 
cover crops! Adjust to 14” height. Adds 
speed to every farming operation! 


Any power take-offl 
Heavy safety shield! 
Triple V-belt drivel 
All Timken bearings! 


See it at your dealers, or write 


WOOD BROS.MFG.CO. ““iifnois 
ULCERS 
COLITIS 


ACID STOMACH 


diagnosed as such and due to hyper-acidity yet 
not in a serious stage, can be soothingly relieved 
from irritation of food roughage and excess 
stomach acid. THOMAR OKRA TABLETS add 
comforting smoothage to food bulk and rough- 
age, thereby lessening irritation and distress. 
They help adsorb excess stomach acid that causes 
irritation. You may never know this blessed 
comfort until you try these tablets. 


THOMAR OKRA TABLETS 


185 ey $2.00; BY MAIL, $2.20 
No C. 0. D.’s Please 


MARTINDALE’S 


Quality Foods Since 1869 
25 N. 10th St., Phila. 7, Pa. WA 2-3480 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet (PAC) address 
WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much 
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weather began during December and 
even then the cattle had not once 
acted as if they were hungry. We now 
feed a protein supplement and our 
own ground grass, both silage and hay. 
Our cattle will eat about anything 
grown on our place if we just grind 
it up. We could have no doubt gone 
much longer without supplemental 
feeding but some of our cows are with 
calf and we wanted to be very sure 
they were in good condition. How- 
ever, we can’t help but wonder when 
our cattle would have become hungry 
or lose weight if we had let them 
go. They had not once come up for 
feed or appeared to lose a pound of 
flesh. The steers just kept getting 
more plump and playful eating on 
those dry fields. Evidently our organ- 
ically grown pastures are pretty good 
eating even when dead and dry as the 
proverbial bone! 


Note: The following paragraph was written 
by J. I. Rodale to accompany his editorial in 
this issue entitled “A Lesson for Farmers 
from the Medical Profession,” which begins 
on page 9. 


What They Do To Magnesium 


Recently it has been discovered that 
chlorophyll, which is a magnesium 
compound, has been so tampered with 
in the process of making commercial 
chlorophyll, and has gone through so 
much synthetizing, that finally it is 
a copper compound with no magnes- 
ium in it at all. If one would take 
the original magnesium containing 
chlorophyll it would not be bad, but 
research physicians are discovering 
that the copper—containing chloro- 
phyll products which are on the mar- 
ket are damaging the liver. This is an- 
other example of the damaging effect 
of using a synthetic product rather 
than a natural one. 


® 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 6) 

However, I do think that an appeal 
should be made to the intellectual 
honesty of “chemical minds” by point- 
ing out that no reasonably healthy 
person requires a continued treatment 
of potent shots even if they could sur- 
vive them. Soil that has become sick 
through ill-treatment may possibly 
benefit from a potent shot or two, but 
a continued treatment of shots of 
painful chemicals would indicate that 
the “doctor” felt the patient was on 
his last legs. My experience in respect 
to soil has now indicated that the life 
of soil was limited to threescore years 
and ten and I feel that we are cer- 
tainly not justifying an existence here 
by skillfully reducing the life span of 
soil to that of man or even less. 

Frank C. Pull 
Roselle, N. J. 


A Bumper Crop of Organic Berries 
Dear Sir: 

I have been growing berries the 
organic way for several years. When 
other growers of berries are drying up 
in July, mine are as fresh then as at 
the first of the season. During the win- 
ter I haul much of my material. 
Leaves from the city dump, manures 
from riding stables, chicken farms, 
sheep raisers and grow cover crops. 
gather these materials from September 
till June. Some times I drive fifteen 
miles, but I have proven it is worth it. 

I will raise as much on one of my 
acres as some will on three. I get 8,000 
to 10,000 quarts to the acre and that 
ain’t HAY. 

Floyd Wilbanks 
Logansport, Indiana 


Organiculture Is Way of Wisdom 
Dear Sir: 

The philosopher Bertrand Russell 
recently said: “If a scientific civiliza- 
tion is to be a good civilization it is 
necessary that increase in knowledge 
should be accompanied by increase in 
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nN va AND 
CW. NATURAL 


“SKIMGROW” 


a skim milk formula...latest devel- 
opment in organic soil conditioners 


Pioncer work using Skim Milk as a fertilizer and 
plant stimulant developed by Montana State 
College Horticultural Department You read 
about this amazing ww development on page 30 


of the November issue of Organic Gardening 


Organic Products has tested various formulas... the 
result Skim Milk with powdered Granite Dust and 
Soil Bacteria produces a better-blooming, healthier plant 
with richer color and increased growth And that’s the 
formula we offer you as sensational “SKIMGROW''! 


Easy to add to plants, lawns, et It's soluble in water 
Small amount conditions large area Add direct or in 
solution... full directions on each can, Use now on 
house plants next year you'll use it on your entire 
garden! 

One lb. of “SKIMGROW” covers approximately 100 


sq. feet...conditions hundreds of potted plants 
1 Ib. —$1.75 ($2.00 W. of Miss.) 
2 tbs.—$3.00 ($3.40 W. of Miss.) 


6 Ibs.—$6.00 ($6.75 W. of Miss.) 


Try this tremendous new pre 
plants . Send order toda 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. 153-F, 235 Halsey St., Newark, N.J. 


VEGETABLE 
a E GARDEN 
GUIDE 


Write for free garden guide and bargain Plant offers—tells 
how to grow EARLY VEGETABLES—Cabbage, Onion, Let- 
tuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Collard, Tomato, Potato, Egg 
Plant, Pepper Plants described with cultural directions. 
Special early order bonus, 

PIEDMONT PLANT CO., BOX 905, ALBANY, GA. 


now on your house 




















Grow Big, Delicious Fruit On Stark 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Turn a corner of your back yard into a beauti- 
ful, profitable home orchard. Exclusive vari- 
eties U.S. Patent Process Stark ‘‘Dwarf” 
fruit tr need amazingly little space. . . 
yet produce abundant extra large, extra 
delicious fruit to eat, preserve, freeze, 
can. Cut food bilis! Boost prope rty value. 


a Giant New 1953 STARK BRO'S 
proto CATALOG 

PHOTO 
Packed with exciting news about beav- 
) tiful, hardy Dwarf and Standard Ex- 
) clusive U.S. Patent and Trade Marked 
Vari ties of fruit YOU can grow. Big 
ction on Shrubs, Roses, Shade Trees 
to Landscape your heme. SEND NO MONEY—Mail today! 


STARK 220’s nurseries 


AMERICA’S OLDEST & LARGEST 
Dept. 8013 LOUISIANA, MISSOURI 
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Whiz- Mix 


. Better Nutrition 
Wonderful new Whiz-Mix 


ice can 
yet think of of it—sells “for 


$95 50 


"ve looked at other units... at up to 100% 
ice... you'll know what Whiz- Mix can 
it do. Superd, Quality a. 


= Whiz- aw for 10 days. it's f° 
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re 


trition A. garlie —s enjoyment. 
below to der yours... today! 


o. a mone eit be Cneertul ly 
tried . ONE have 


Moet y ur WhizeMix’ for better nu- 
Use coupon 


. 
Organic Products 153-F § 
235 4 St. . 
Newark, N. J. : 
s 
Gentlemen : > 
. 
Enclosed find $25.50 ($28.00 W. of Miss) 5 
for which please send me the New Whiz-Mix 5 
: 
BED cccccccosccccccocecccccccoccovecessoceososoe s 
7 
. 
MUNN, ichinnaac cousuitepieaaisenmmeadanuamali s 
s 
City ... 
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wisdom. I mean by wisdom a right 
conception of the ends of life. This is 
something which science in itself does 
not provide.” 


The Conservation Foundation re- 
ports that the human factor is the 
main obstacle to the adoption of des- 
perately needed conservation measures 
on our soils, forests, grazing lands and 
water sources. 

The great pity of it is that this is 
all so unnecessary. Today, right now, 
we have the knowledge that, tempered 
by wisdom, could bring mankind very 
near a kind of heaven on earth. 

I believe more people are coming 
every day to realize that the organic 
way of farming is the way of wisdom. 

Ernest Colwell 
New York City 


More on Graham Plow 
Dear Sir: 

Last summer I decided to investigate 
the Graham Plow. I saw a demon- 
stration at Harvey’s Lake which was 
very convincing when compared to 
some of the other new methods of 
soil preparation. I made a trip to your 
Experimental Farm and was advised 
that you had not been able to test the 
plow extensively this spring. Later 
I went to Elk Lakes and had the plow 
demonstrated to me. This last demon- 








Warm Air Furnace 
Both gravity and forced 
air types in several 
sizes for large or small 
homes, 


Hot Water & Steam 
Boilers—A size to 
meet your require- 
ments. Riteway 
Boilers as well as 








NOW! A Great Line of 
RITEWAY Heating Units for— * New Features * Performance 








* New Beauty * Economy 





Here's the new RITE- 











WAY complete combus- . a 
tion Wood-Burning pces nts ate 
Heater, fire-brick lined re? 
to burn also hard or 

soft coal with equal 

efficiency. 


Riteway Cabinet 
Model — for those 
who want the finest FF 
in appearance. Same 
model as wood- 
burning heater but 
with handsomely- 
styled metal cabinet. 





For Complete details write: 


RITEWAY MFG. CO. 


P.O. Box 6-A Harrisonburg, Va. 
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stration convinced me that I should 
purchase a plow for the Ford Tractor. 


I consider the pull type plow hard 
to manipulate in tight places, especial- 
ly if it does not have a hydraulic lift. 
Also, the plow should be capable of 
dumping rocks and trash without the 
operator leaving the tractor seat. We 
uncover many buried rocks and always 
have a lot of trash in the fields. Our 
farm is laid out in 60 foot strips with 
crop trees between the strips; we also 
have a few 30 foot strips here and 
there. 

I purchased a five foot plow which 
operated satisfactorily on an old Ford- 
Ferguson tractor; however, it did not 
do too good a job on my land, it pro- 
duced too many large lumps. With 
my layout of strips, it was only prac- 
tical to plow in three directions, 
straight through and 30 degrees each 
side of the centerline. I studied the 
operation of the plow and decided 
that the cultivators were too far apart 
for the condition of my land. I added 
two extra cultivators (one to each 
row) and now have a spacing of 9 1 /3” 
on centers instead of 14” as originally 
furnished. 

The narrower spacing made a great 
difference in the operation of the plow. 
I can now prepare a plot of ground 
in about half the time that it took 
me when using the standard spacing; 
the lumps are now much smaller in 
size and fewer in number. With 
standard spacing, there is very little 
movement of the soil in a cross or 
lateral motion. With 9 1/3” spacing, 
soil is moved to the side sufficiently to 
nearly close the furrows made by the 
first row of cultivators. 

May I suggest that you try reducing 
the spacing of your plow. Try spacing 
the cultivators about 9” apart and 
compare the results with the standard 
spacing. As the condition of the soil 
improves, the spacing should be in- 
creased; however, I believe 12” to 14” 
is a maximum for the best soil con- 
ditions. 
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I hope this change in spacing will 
please you as much as it has pleased 
me. 

John E. Graybill 
York, Pa. 


Milkweed is Versatile 
Dear Sir: 

I have been interested in the milk- 
weed plant for many years. 

Even in the wild state it gives an 
appreciable amount of seed per acre. 
The seed is of the same food value 
as cottonseed and sunflower. 

Milkweed furnishes the beekeepers 
with an extremely high yield of top 
quality honey. From this plant may 
be had rubber and kapok. Between 
each plant may be grown breadroot 
with no decrease in either crop. The 
breadroot may be used like potatoes 
or made into bread. 

Gene Haver 
Chicago, Illinois 


Organiculturists Will Take Lead 
Dear Sir: 

I have been farming organically for 
six years. I do not raise any special 
crops and I sell my produce on the 
open market. I use colloidal phos- 
phate and Greensand for phosphate 
and potash. Legumes and sweet clover 
provide ample amounts of nitrogen. 

When I bought this farm in 1940 
my wheat crop was only 12 to 15 
bushels an acre; now it produces 28 
to 36 bushels to the acre. 

I was the only farmer in this neigh- 
borhood that had any potatoes and 
tomatoes this year because of the 
severe drought. I had so many toma- 
toes that some of them went to waste. 

Letters have been coming in to me 
from every state in the Union about 
organic farming. Many are beginning 
to see the mistake of using quick act- 
ing fertilizer. I believe that the farmer 
who uses rock powder and grows his 
own nitrogen will take the lead in a 
few years. 

Mitchell, Indiana 
Clinton Carroll 
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Special New Year Offer 
For you who are anxious to learn more about learn more about health ... look over the list 
healthful tiving. Falkner & May is offering ...select the books you want...order at 
the following bovks from its library shelves at ‘these special discounts: 
special low prices. Decide now you want to 
A. Order x'i 4 books in Group # ‘93.00 value) ... pay only $2.25 - 
B. Order all 2 books in Group «i ($5.50 value), pay only $4.50 } 
C. Order any i books, take 10% discount off prices listed below a 
D. Order any 3 books, take 15% discount off prices listed below a 
E. Order any 4 books, take 20% discount off prices listed below Col 
I 
A 
GROUP !...NATURAL FOODS GROUP Ill... NATURAL TREATMENTS ~ 
Fruit Dishes and Raw Vegetables, by M. The Heart, by James C. Thomson. In non- ” 
Bircher-Benner, M.D., and Max E. Bircher, technical language, a report on a revolution- 7 
M.D. A valuable book on value of food not’ = ary new theory and its application to Amer- 
denatured by heat or cooking. Includes _ ica’s leading killer—heart disease ....$2.00 ». 
recipes and food tables ............ $1.00 How to Obtain Healthy Hair, by James C. & 
- . " Thomson. A man who has made a life study C 
- Me A — LR pe a pos of the subject, describes the structure of the Gil 
+ temeglona + answers to these and other hair and the conditions essential to healthy . 
questions sbout one of neture’s wonder RM Sia arate tr araiel aia anaemia aataatotad 75¢ a 
foods. Includes recipes ............ 75¢ High and Low Blood Pressure, by james C. 
Thomson. A concise and clear explanation of Hi 
Soyabeans, by Miklos Worth. Learn how both high and low blood pressure and the “ 
you can use one of the most nourishing Vege- CAUSES 2... eee eee eee eee renee $2.00 
— in your daily diet ...in health vg Save Your Tonsils, by Harry Clements. For ” 
MOSS wc cece cece sesesrceesesesecs you who wonder about the wisdom of yank- Pe 
ing out enlarged tonsils and adenoids, here 
my >. ny - °° oe ee is a guide to natural treatment ....... 75¢ 
extensively by the ancients and which is Proven Remedies, Jj. H. Oliver, N.A.M.H. ” 
gaining modern stature as a health food. The treatment of common ailments by homo- 
75¢  eopathic, herbal and biochemic methods. 
1.00 ” 
GROUP I1...HEALTHFUL LIVING ection: Dieiitin wn ei. of 4 m 
é a 4 ervou i a ysteria, Bernhar 
Prolong Your Youth, by Wilfred Hill. The Detmar, M.D., Ph.D. Deals with both 
fascinating story of the food of youth; vi- : p - 
> ; i : nervous disorders and hysteria, their con- 
tality without stimulants; sex and regenera- ti ith di M hi Panag 
tive marriage; many other subjects ...$1.50 "ection w! eee, Sy See eve 
. chapters on insomnia, sex-life, intestinal 
Live Wisely, Live Well, by Bernhard Detmar, meuroses, @fC. ...-...-+.+.0----. $2.00 
M.D., PhD. An explanation of the value of Healthy Hair, by }. Hendrik Hutten, Ph.D. A 
air, water, sunlight, movement and repose as__ consulting Biochemist lays down rules for hair 
natural healing factors ............ $2.00 health that may help prevent baldness . . 75¢ 
Your Diet in Health & Disease, Harry Ben- Eye Diseases, by William Luftig, M.D. A 
jamin. Written in language the lay reader book aimed to make known natural methods 
can understand, the story of the relationship of treatment which can be applied in many 
between your diet and your health ...$2.00 kinds of visual disturbances ........ $2.00 
Department F-1 8 
FALKNER & MAY, ING. 1445 First Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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Questions 


and Answers 


Q. Your good article by Turner in 
current Organic Farmer—“Do Germs 
Cause Disease” is very interesting. 

This revives a question I have 
thought of many times and I would 
like you to answer it. Would a pound 
of meat from present day scrub cows 
eating feeds from poor soils have as 
much food value as a pound from a 
buffalo of the old days when soils 
were new and native grasses contained 
sufficient nutrients. 


J. C. Webb 
Big Spring, Texas 


A. Although it is easy to get into an 
argument about it, we don’t hesitate 
to say that the average steak of today 
is not as rich or healthful as the steak 
of 100 years ago. No analyses have 
been made of meat over a period of 
years, which makes positive statements 
difficult. However, it is known defin- 
itely that protein content of the grains 
that animals eat has declined marked- 
ly—which means that the value of the 
meat itself has declined. 


Q. Through your write up about 
Mr. Holden’s Farm in The Organic 
Farmer we had a delicious chicken for 
Thanksgiving. 

Now we would like a turkey raised 
under similar conditions that Mr. 
Holden raised his chickens, so we 
know it will be good and also that we 
need not fear to eat as much as we 
like. Last Christmas some of us were 
ill, and somehow blamed the turkey. 

I would appreciate it if you could 
give me the name and address where 
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I may buy a good organically grown 
turkey for Christmas. 

Also if there is a frozen orange juice 
on the market using only organically 
grown oranges I would like the name. 

Thank you. 

Evelyn Newell 
Saugerties, New York 


A. We were very happy to hear 
about your good results with one of 
Mr. Holden’s chickens. You may be 
able to get an organically grown tur- 
key from Smith’s Organic Farm, Red 
Hook, N.Y. 

As far as we know, there is no brand 
of organic frozen orange juice concen- 
‘trate on the market. Possibly some 
of the oranges used are grown organic- 
ally, but they are mixed in with others 
that are not. 


Q. Briefly, I would like to ask you 
a question about the use of rock phos- 
phate—which I have been using since 
I started subscribing to The Organic 
Farmer. 1 now have some rock phos- 
phate to use, and will probably apply 
it this winter when there is not so 
much other work to be done. How- 
ever, I am afraid that much of the 
powdered material would be washed 
away by rains and thaws, and that my 
fertilizer would eventually settle on 
the lower sections. I would like some 
information on this subject. 


A. D. Mueller 
Ferguson, Mo. 


A. Fall is probably the best time to 
apply rock phosphate, or any rock fer- 
tilizer for that matter. I would be a 
little hesitant about applying it on 
plowed and rolling land in the winter 
as some of it would probably wash. 
However, it would be all right to 
apply it on sod. The freezing and 
thawing over the winter would act to 
release the nutrients in the rock fer- 
tilizer. 
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Classified rates 22¢ a word. Minimum, 25 words, or $5.50. 











FLOWERS 
HONEY PLANTS encourage pap Secotae, 





increase pollin- 
trated Lf 
other 


nectar 
producing trees, ee crops, attractive perennials. 
\ _—~ packet seed each 
crops, $1. penteate. Send today. 
PELLETT GARDENS. 9 Atlanti: 
NURSERY STOCK 


TREES AND SERS SS-—maee your own from _— — 
oom, windbreak, snow fence, ornament, erosion 

For free planting A. list, write woooLot 
SEED COMPANY, Norway 19, Mich. 


GRAINS 


GENUINE “GRO- COATED” SEED at money saving prices. 
“GRO-COATED” the greatest name in seeds. The tested. 
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all your claims that you make and much — i eae 
who tastes it raves about it and says they never tasted 
and all = > J (ened) Samuel Sherman. This 

and a oe r pieces of p on file with RODALE 

We with our bees arsenate and DDT ook 





We have hundreds of let 
£75; 60-1 tin 
mane 00 i, ® sbceve tage 


.D. orders F eraee paces. ‘shi 
TOWN BEE FARM, Devt. OF, +x, Smith. 


Sy sews Sunenice By iy} my murs. 
le. Please send for pri Ba) 
eRUiT RANCH. 157 N. Haleyon Road, eae 6 


ORCANIC TRADING POST 











[ese A 6. ig +2 came t or Mixed, 
$2. bushel, average express mm cally grown, 

mi: ae sizes, no washing, gas or sp a guar- 
anteed. Add J five pounds Flori ey shipped with 
fruit, postage if mailed. GARLITS.s Seffner’ Florida. 





OLD FASHIONED SEEDLESS RAISINS! Organi 
without petoae. = Y- oot a 


% ID PR ICES: 
11 Ibs. $4.55, 4 me “sts 85. *GhLBERT'S ORG ORGANIC FARM, 





recleaned guaranteed seed that gives extra 
Better Stands and Bigger Yields. Hardy Alfalfa $17.70 
bu., Grim $18.90, Sweet Clover $6.90, Red Clover $21.90, 
Mo. 0-205 oats $4.95. Other certified a fis. Hybrid 





UNHULLED SUNFLOWER 9 ye supply from 
Rodale Organic Farms—70 cents per lb. = wast s 
wes. 91 me RAYMOND @REENBAU R. 2, 
mn 





corn $4.75. Have scores of grasses and mix 
Ladino, Birdsfoot Trefoil, Barley, Speltz, Fodder Crops, 
ete. 150 grades and varieties. American Field Seed Com- 
pany (formerly Chicago) now merged with BERRY. Get 
our Big FREE C lid ‘ata! 8. I ond beet 
direct prices. Demand genuine Gro-Coated seed fi 

CROP ESURANCE. Write only to BERRY steo c CoM, 
PANY, Box . Clarinda, lowa. 


NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


ARROW BRAND Rock 4-4 finest material 
for less; KAYLORITE, ground Glauconite Marl 
Greensand. OHIO ROCK. HOSPHATE SALES, Route 6, 
Springfield, Ohio. Dealers wanted. 
COMPOST—Made Nature’s Way—not pulverized or dehy- 
drated, merely screened. Alive with bacteria, valuable trace 
minerals and hormones. Ready to go to work immediately. 
No odors, neutral, will not burn—truly the best digested 
organic compost produced. Only $8.00 per 100 Ibs. (2 
50 Ib. bags) delivered ——_ in the United States. 
Smaller package, bulk. or carload prices on reques 
DAIRI-ORGANIC COMPOST, Falls, Wise. 
COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL— 
Bx - te mined 7 tart Deve } | ¢ pase 
xe! e in r so! ‘or chigan 
ails Ess M. “CANNING, 
3951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 
MICHIGAN! Go organic with Hoover's Colloidal Phosphate 
and Kaylorite (Glauconite Marl). Put trace elements in 
the soil and feed your livestock the best. GEORGE E. 
FOSTER, 5573 M-\1, Saline, Michigan. 
HOOVER'S Ce HS PHOSPHATE AND KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and ee 
al contains 8 maior and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
major, and 3 e elements. Build rather than aanane 
=. Hesren "SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
bras! 





























Western Penna. ARROW BRAND Rock ——— aay 
LORITE, by the bag. ton or carload. 

L. W. MeCONNELL, 202 S. Crawford Ave., I Castle, Pa. 
RUHM’S SUPERFINE PHOSPHATE ROCK. Totienal 
Soil Greensand (Marland), Dolomite mes ershey 
Ko-K-O, Fertilife Compost—bag or carload. FRED veitn, 
3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


GROW MILLIONS EARTHWORMS by our methods. 19 
years experience. Most Informative Circulars. Low prices, 
prompt shipment. Our experience guides you. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

RED EARTHWORMS pe valuable ope from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Enxcellent for fish- 
ing. Office in rear. YRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 Eighth 
Ave., Arcadia, California. 

RED wess.ees, STARTED NOW, J be fy * ier 
spring fishing. 1000 mature breeders $5.00 plus 

Live delivery mE, LUCKY STRIKE E RTHWol 
FARM, Heflin, La. 

Two hundred Million Heart of Georgia ace + gag 
ready for shipment anytime—anywhere in 8. Contact 
me for your regular requirements. Live alten and count 
guaranteed. Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. 200—$1.50. 
500—$2.50 delivered. Dealers write. Culture $4.00 per 
gallon (contains approximately 1800 worms and eggs all 
sizes), 5 gallons or more $3.50 per gallon. Capsules $7.00 
per thousand delivered. Manual $1.00. RAINEY’S BAIT 
RANCH. Eatonton, Georgia. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your land’s best friend is 
labora! soil —. . —y individual, x. lete 


























recommendations for Plant Food. Hum 
Elements EDWIN WARRINGTON, pi, Agricsttaral “Chemist, 
Carversville, Pennsylvania. ll information. 











BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


“CRUDE Lg MOLASSES.” Read this remarkab 
book by Cyril Learn how this nutri eg — | 











food can enrich oy a t. oe 

aoe oe ee i. dollar postpaid. L. MOORE, 
BUSINESS OF OPPORTUNITIES 

NEED EXTRA MONEY? Show friends 

Regal line of AB -Coces rar Yoo beat! 


ion Greeting Cards. Over 1 
ag Og Eg 
wi 0 

Bios az & Meet ntSaL cntirite Chas 

a on approva E AL GREE att A 

Dept. 30, Ferndale, Mic’ . a" eh i &6 

COMPOST—Made from .—— cow manure with mechan- 

ized equipment; process patented. Our system will produce 

conmmniter, Sia iaveginent. Write fr Geral. DATRT 
mall investmen’ for deta: 

ORGANIC COMPOST. Menomonee Falls, 

MAKE MONEY elopes. instructions 

el how. PAUL “GLENWAY. 5713 Euclid. Cleveland 3, 











WE HELP YOU GET STARTED in —— and peren 
ing business conducted in basemen’ garage. GREEN 
ae |) gaan RANCH, 772 Little York Road, 


A $100-A-MONTH gl AT HOME! a onaies, 


mail order, no meeting meer, ye ti 
Details 25¢ (refundable). OPRU RAD cKso ig Paste. 
POULTRY 


gue St., Anderso 
HATCHING EGGS from beautiful GREEN sense MAL- 
anteed. DUCKS. 12 ie $1.50, pe postage fs 
sired 5s te. K 
EARTHWORM FARM, Hell a ts tuck . , 
SERVICES 


CESSPOOLS, septic tanks, outdoor toilets, ete., cleaned, 
de-odorized with amazing enzyme product. Reduces masses, 
opens clogged soil pores, ao. ete. Saves digging. pump- 

Mix with i va! 4 into 

















toilet. free 
detatis. ‘Sleernic % SEWER ‘CLEANING CO co., ,- 4 M4, 
MISCELLANEOUS 





YOouR LEATHER JACKET renovated expertly; cleaned, 
ans oe Ite ation oe CINCULAR. BEI w 
waistbands, alterations. RLE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 9, Freenert__N N. " 
STAINLESS STEEL—18-8. uce Pan _— 
aa <a seiiees wear 3 oa gis sis. 30 Milford. 
Springfield, Mass. : : 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 

ee 20 artists of Lehi Valley. Fitting for all 
ze 8” x 4”. Postp aid $1.25" mes. WILLIAM 

i. STEUGERWALD, 213 8. Tren Street, Allentown, P 

Send your RAW } A direct to the Mills for economics 

luxuriously warm bla and robes. Detatls f free. west 

TEXAS WOOLEN MILLS. 412 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

HELP WANTED 


DEALERS WANTED. We have a few counties open in 
Virginia for ae otens for Thomson's Four Lesf 


oie Roc! od for interview 
nS ERN STATES. BOILBUILOERS, INC., Sharpsburs. 




















wanes IMMEDIATELY: 
pt gg ty help on Organic Dairy, a 
organic soil HACBLEIB ORCHARDS, “ 





Rank rixkt. no. o Viestesd. — oe 








Foods from 

Nabb, Ilinels. 

WANTED! Strictly a 
highest quality, “Preasiom peinx AUL K REEME. 


raised 
. Premium prices paid 
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OUR IMPORTANT BOOKS 
by 


Plata 


the man who brought you the organic method 


Here are four interesting and informative books by today’s 
foremost authority on organic farming and gardening 

J. I. Rodale, Editor of Organic Gardening and The Organic 
Farmer. For you who believe in health through sound farm 
ing and gardening practices, you'll find absorbing reading in 
all of these stimulating books. Each tells a story connected 
with ‘*e organic movement or some phase thereof... cach is 
writtes: by the founder of the organic movement in America 












PAY DIRT 


the bible of organic farming and gardening 
Hailed by Los Angeles Times as 
“‘one of the important books of our 
time,"’ Pay Dirt contains all the 
specific information necessary to 

a good organic farmer or gar- 
dener. From his experience and 


that of a great many leading farm 


chemical gardening and what to do 
about it. 244 pages... . only $3.50 


Stone 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
Mt ching 
- oO 


a civilized people who do not know disease 


The Hunzas of India... almost indicates what happens when a 
alone in the world...are self- whole race of people follow the 
sustaining and well-adjusted. Their organic creed of returning to the 
life is incredibly devoid of dis- earth everything taken from it 
ease, degeneracy and crime. Their You can learn from the Hunzas 
fascinating story, ably presented, 263 pages... only : 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 


more informative facts on the organic method 








Here is a collection of informative 
miscellaneous writings that will 
make a valuable contribution to 


method attacked and defended... 
many other important and interest- 
ing items help make an exciting 








SSCS SSCS TTT TTT T STE SS ESSE SSeS eee eEEEEEES 
RODALE PRESS 
Dept. F-1 
Emmaus, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $......... for which please 
send me the books | have checked below: 
..Pay Dirt @ $3.50 
.. Healthy Hunzas @ $3.00 
..Organie Front @ $2.50 
.. Stone Mulching @ $3.00 
. | am ordering 2 or more books so please send 


“Questions and Answers on Compost” without additional 
charge. 


GD cccccccvcecoscccetevesceecsese Btate ........4. . 


January, 1953 


your knowledge of organic garden- book you'll enjoy from cover to 
ing and farming. 50. 
with a botanist. . 


A_ discussion cover 


199 pages. . . $2 
. the organic 


STONE MULCHING IN THE 
GARDEN 


a new invention in gardening 


Here is an authoritative guide to the use of stones and 
rocks for obtaining greater yields and healthier plants 
in the garden. ‘iontains photographs and details on 
stone mulched garden at the organic gardening experi- 
mental farm. 164 pages. $3.00. 


FREE...if you order two or more of these 
books: “Questions and Answers on Compost.” 
In this 40-page booklet, the staff of Organic 
Gardening answers more than 150 of the ques- 
tions most commonly asked about composting. 
Mail the coupon on the left ... today! 


79 

















® Ag College Enrollment 
Is Increasing 


The business of feeding the world is one 
in which a college degree is becoming ever 
more popular. This is also very encouraging 
as the need for more food is increasing daily. 
More and more of our young people are 
learning of the importance of farming as an 
occupation and its position-in international 
economy. The trend from now on is expected 
to go upward. There is also an increase in 
the number of students seeking advanced 
degrees in agriculture. The organic move- 
ment is pleased to learn of this increase—it 
is so very vital to our nation. 


BS The winter cover on woodland floor 
Keeps out cold, and life in spore; 
To there revive on Spring’s first call 
The cycle plan, that shelters all. 


Oripsni 


®* Land Values 

The rise in farm real estate values since 
the outbreak of war in Korea has lost most 
of its steam, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture reports. In the 
first 12 months after the war began, prices 
of farm property in the U. S. climbed 17 per 
cent; in the second year the rise was only 
5 per cent. 


@* There is a greater demand for corncobs 
today than ever before. 


S* Nearly one-hundred million acre-feet of 
water are diverted annually from streams, 
reservoirs and ground-water basins to irrigate 
crops in the arid regions of the West. From 
one-third to one-half of this amount is lost, 
mostly through seepage, before it reaches the 
farmer's fields. Efforts are now being made 
to reduce this seepage loss. 








SS A top-notch crop of heavy legumes can 
take 150 pounds of nitrogen from the air and 
fix it in an acre of soil in one growing season. 


@F Every year, more persons are accidentally 
killed in agriculture than in any other in- 
dustry. 


3* Mulching Good For 
Winter Wheat 

A top-dressing of manure on winter wheat 
is a very desirable mulch. The manure con- 
tains about one and a half per cent nitrogen 
on the basis of dry matter. This is less than 
will be used by organisms responsible for the 
rotting process that occurs when warm 
weather comes. The mulch effect of manure 
protects wheat from heaving out during un- 
seasonable winter weather and is effective in 
controlling erosion. 


@* In 1820, three-fourths of the nation’s 
labor supply was engaged in agriculture. To- 
day, only about one-sixth of the population 
is employed in producing food and fiber 
from the land. 


@* Sheds, storages and shelters constituting 
primarily a roofed-over area can usually be 
built at less cost by using pole construction. 
Post holes outlining the building are readily 
dug with a tractor-mounted auger. Firmly 
set poles require little cross bracing to give 
the building stability. Rafter supports are 
notched into the top of the poles and bolted 
together. Construction of rafters and roofing 
follows traditional practice. For long service, 
be sure to use pressure-treated poles. 


9 Lettuce is one of the oldest of vegetable 
crops. It is a native of India or Central 
Asia. 
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ARTIN’S PULVERIZED 


BSRANITE DUST 


For Natural Potash-Trace Elements 


Gunes you the “Flour-Fineness” 


Needed for Real Groning Poner! 


You bury your dollars by putting 
unpulverized natural soil con- 
ditioners on your land! 


coarse, 


You see, the natural, non-chemical 
way of making minerals in a natural 
soil conditioner available to plants is 
by pulverizing. Merely small or crush 
ed particles won't give you enough 
available nutrients... the natural rock 


you add must be of almost flour-like 
fineness! 





That's why the makers of Martin's 
Granite Dust installed special pulver 
iving machinery. After Martin’s Gran 
ite Dust is pulverized, more than 60°, 
passes through 200 mesh screen having 
10,000 openings to the square inch 


Get an immediate cash return in the 
lorm ol bigger yields by using finely 
pulverized Martin's Granite Dust. 


Remembe . fineness means effective 


' 
ness. 


MARTIN’S GRANITE DUST 


Produced This Giant Celery 


Farmers like yourself who have used 
finely-pulverized Martin's Granite Dust re 
port the same exciting results on corn, oats 
wheat, pasture, strawberries other crops 
Decide right now that for better crops at 
lower costs in ‘55, you're going to learn 
more about this finely-pulverized, long 
lasting, eflective natural soil conditioner! 


Write or a se vour nearest dealer today for more information and prices: 


In PENNSYLVANIA in OHIO In EAST-CENTRAL 
MICHIGAN 
Lancaster county Eastern section r 
Edgar E. Kemof uhling Brothers 
gg ;. Seeeer Navarre. R 2 Box 444, Farmington 
Phone Massillon 2-604) Phone: Farmington 0220 


Phone: Lancaster 4-0767 


Erie county 


Western section 
mis lard M. Denlinger 


In VIRGINIA 
John W. Clayton & Son 


S. P. Rick ion 4 
D. 10. Box 388a, Dayton . 
ee ee yo 1 Pies Trotwood 7.4525 Ph.: Charlottesville 3 0127 


Western Pa. Field Rep 


Rockwood, R. D. 3 


in NEW JERSEY 


James C. Ansell James J. Duffy & Son 
222 Hadcen Ave.. Westmont 


In NORTH NEW YORK 
John D. Cramer 

10702 Cayuga Or 
Niagara Falls 


Phone: Rockwood 2(67 Phone: Collingswood 5-122 Phone 3-9093 


If 


no dealer in your 


avea, write direct be 











Yet it Costs Only ‘I a Day to Operate! 


ERE’'S how to do the work of eight good 

men all by yourself in a single day! And 

do it at a total operating cost of only $1.00! 

Scores of organic gardeners are going to do 

just that this year with this revolutionary new 

home tractor, the 1953 
ROTOTILLER. 


Gasoline- Electric 


I his 
ot back-breaking 


does all kinds 
around your place 
Originally designed as a gardening tool that 
plows, discs and harrows, all in one operation, 
it now (with Lightning-Change Attaeh 
ments anyone can add in just a few seconds) 
cut wood, pump water, generate electricity 
plow snow, cut down weeds and brush—even 
do composting Tight in your garden itself! 


> 
= 


new low-cost wonder 


jobs 


can 


When storms cut off clectricepower, it will 
supply electricity to keep oil burner, water 


“ce wpump, deep freeze, even some lights going 


With its new ROTOLECTRIC* Chain Says 
you can go right into the woods and cut downy, 
trees 14 inches in diameter! 


*Trademark 





ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Dept. 101, Troy, New York 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your 
FREE BOOK A Little Power—-a Lot of Living 
telling all about the New Lightning-Change ROTO 
TILLER and its many wonderful Lightning-Change 
Attachments 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


Count 
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Why not get the complete story of this 
new year-round yard and garden wonder? 
Simply mail the coupon at left for “A Little 
Power—A_ Lot of Living” by Ed Robinson 
author of the famous “Have-More” Plan for 
country and suburban dwellers. Its 68 page 
are full of eye-opening photographs that show 
you how you can make child’s play out of 
even the toughest back-breaking chores. The 
book is absolutely FREE; places you under 
no obligation. Rush the coupon today for it 
to ROTOTILLER, Inc.. Dept. LOL. Troy, N.Y. 


THE NEW 
1953 
GASOLINE- 
ELECTRIC ; | 
Lightning $ Change i 


3 
‘ ad 


s 
ROTOTILLER 
elusive " 

Rototiller 

Troy 





